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This book is designed for the use of students in the 
colleges of Northern India where Civics happens to be 
taught It particularly covers the syllabuses of the different 
Universities and Boards of Secondary Education in the 
United Provinces, Delhi and Rajputana. The Pun)ab syllabus 
has also been kept in view. Although it does not ent ' rel * 
cover the course in all cases yet. it is hoped, the book 
will be found to be of some use to students in other parts 

of India. 

Keeping within the restrictions imposed by a book of 
this kind I have endeavoured to use such up-to- a e 
materials as have been readily available. As some of th 
matters that have had to be dealt with are of a controversy 
nature I have tried to be as objective in their presentment 
as I could be. Real objectivity is. however, a thing too 


ideal to attain. 

The book has been written i ider some pressure 
of time and does, therefore, bear marks of haste and other 
consequent defects. For one thing. I feel that perhaps he 
arguments and the exposition of principles will be found 
to be a little too condensed in places so as to ob ige 
student to seek help in understanding them clearly. 
However. I defer this to be judgment of my readers . 
Should the book be found to have some use and should 
run into any fresh edition occasion will be taken to remove 
this and other defects and shortcomings. 

This book has no pretention of being anything beyond 
a mere textbook. There is no originality either in the 
materials used or in their treatment. Nevertheless I feel 
that there may be some place for this particular book in 
"of the^ many others of its kind. For insUnces , 

contains a more complete account of reform and nat onakst 
movements as well as of the econom.c problems of Ind a 

than I have found in any other text-book of Civics. I here 

Ire certain other features too for which this book can 
perhaps find a place for itself among its companions. 


f.n t 


DELHI.. .. 

August. 1. 1946 • ..I " 


P.C.V. MALLIK. 
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CHAPTER I 

CIVICS 


I 


Meaning 

Civics is the subject which deals with citizenship. Its 
name " derived from the Latin word “djis meanm*j a 
SSE. As citizenship is. one of the aspects £ man s^hfe 
tn ^noiptv Civics is 2l soci&l science. as y Y j 

social life is closely connected with every . othe J ci ^ eC cial 

“3? SS2T.3 'Z£2r 

3? sJTts- rs.. sp. 

social life. 

Purpose 

* «p a? 5s 

o? d ci" to s C et 1C up n ^e ideal of perfect citi-uship and 
enable the citizen to acquire a proper a ™sens ’ £ 

endow^the 1 citizen 1 with'such ^mo wledge £1 

wRh such facts and principles as would equip him to play bis 
proper role in state and in society. 

Relation to other Social Sciences. 

stitutions under which he lives. throw light on 

intp these problems only m so far as they borrow from 

civic activities. Thus civicsasoSics deals with the state 

sociology. Its connection with Politi^ deal niem ber. 

on the political community of which theci h - which 

Both ciyk_and politics are ‘"dtbepotiSl eommu- 

, exists between the individual **™* n «™ ^^1 data on 

nity. Politics furnishes many of the m .t g q{ 

which the theory of civics ..based. JJ^niment under 
a citizen are determined by the type ^ or less ac . 

which he lives. The rights an which the 'state rests, 

cording to the principles and theory on which tne sxav 
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Hence civics is interested in the theoretical basis, forms and 
functions of the State. The approach, however, to the many 
common problems is different in each case. Politics regards 
these problems from the standpoint of the state whereas 
civics approaches from the point of view of the citizen. In a sense 
civics has a wider scope than politics. Civics is not merely 
concerned with the relations between the state and the citizen 
but also deals with the citizen's relations with social insti¬ 
tutions. Civics deals not merely: with the political activities 
of the citizen but also with his economic, religious and cultu¬ 
ral activities. Civics is also related to economics. The nature 
and extent of the citizen’s rights land defies are very much 
determined by the economic system under which he lives. 
Under a capitalist system of economy he has the right of 
owning private property whereas under a socialist system he 
can have no such right. In a capitalist country a citizen 
may live on inherited wealth without working which is not 
possible in a socialist country. Moreover, there are certain 
matters affecting the citizen’s rights and duties which are 
common to both economics and civics, like taxation. There is 
also a clear relationship between civics and ethics. Ethics 
deals with individual morality. As it decides what is right and ' 
what is wrong it is invaluable in determining the duties of a 
citizen. Without a proper ethical sense the citizen cannot 
determine what ought to be done and what he must refrain 
from doing. A perfect citizen will have to be a good man. Civics 
has, finally, much to do with_.hi&tfljv. It is a knowledge of 
human history and the history of his country that will furnish 
him with the proper ideals. A knowledge of the past of his 
country will enable him to form a correct judgment with re¬ 
gard to present conditions and institutions and to plan how to 
^dd better future. It i.' tl:: knowledge of the development 
of civilisation elsewhe •*. wb ch * ill give him a proper apprecia- 
rion of the merits and leracrits of his own national institutions 
and enable him to draw upon the experience of other countries 
in the service of his own. Patriotism is an essential element 
m good citizenship and patriotism is fed bv historv. Thus 
history inspires the citizen to greater effort in his’civic life 
cincl is an invaluable ally of civics. 


Scope 

The scope of civics maybe said to include all that is 

m ? rd '. r - to , und<!rstand what is meant bv the rights 

condh.V, , wn P - The basis of ri 8 hts and d ««es. the 

“,T which they are exercised and the machinery bv 

dv es Ti a,e ma ame . <1 ' . 5,101 1' constitute the scope of 

?he mems n agaln r cl,lzensh, P does "°t mean merely 
the membership of the state. It includes ou the one 
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hand membership of the smaller community of the 
village or the town where the citizen has his being and on 
the other hand membership of the much bigger community of 

the human race. Citizenship, therefore, is local national and 

international and civics has to deal with local, national and 
international institutions in relation to which the citizen h 
rights and duties. Further, as rights and duties arise out o 
the relations of the individual to society and to the state the 
study of the basis of this relationship falls within the: sc P 
civics. Examination of the individual s relations to so y 
demands the study of man as a social animal 
forms of his associations the economic, social and cultural 
conditions of his life. Likewise his relations to the: state in¬ 
volve the study of the origin, growth, functious and ends oj 

the state, of liberty and law. of the organisation and structure 
of the state, and of local self-government. 




CHAPTER II 

SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Society is an association of human beings brought to¬ 
gether for the various objects and interests which they have m 

common. 

Origin and Growth 

The origin of society lies in the fundamental instincts 
and impulses of man. These instincts and impulses have im¬ 
pelled man to live together in groups. It is not. h^ever 

his nature alone but also his wants or economic needs that 

have made menllive in association with others These need 
cannot be satisfied except in association with others So* it is 
said that man is a social animal. The earliest social connection 
vof man was the family. It is the earliest and simplest souai 
unit. The family in its earliest form would consist of par 
and their young children. From the very beginning ot tne 
history of his race man has lived in family. Making lu g 
■nninc with this simple social unit man went on evolving large 
and broader social groups until the forces of social c eve opine 
culminated in the establishment of territorial society. M en 
larged and broader form of this family organisation is the clan 
which is made up of all the descendants of a common ancestor 
Thus kinship or blood-relationship has been, the basis of the early 
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social groups. With the further expansion of society blood-tie 
came to be replaced by a wider and deeper bond because people 
who were not blood-relations came to live together. This led 
to the growth of the consciousness of a common life on a 
broader basis of common interests. This happened in the 
tribal phase of social development. This social consciousness 
is the foundation of our social life today. Without the realisation 
of a common life and a common good on a broad basis neither 
social nor individual life would be possible. It is not enough 
to feel oneself to be a part of a family, caste, class or village. 
There must be the consciousness of being part of a bigger unity, 
part of a society which comprehends all smaller groups. It is 
necessary to feel that our individual life cannot be lived ex¬ 
cept in society, that our individual or sectional interests c W*r 
not be served outside society. This realisation has to 
there that we do live in society with all the others and 
that thereby we do enjoy those conditions and opportu¬ 
nities which we must have to live our best lives. It is this 
feeling or consciousness which will determine the relations 
between the individual and society. On the one hand the 
individual has to adjust his life in relation to the common 
life of society so as to make the common life possible. On 
the other hand society will havq to recognise the necessity 
of the existence ot the individual life and the interests of the 
individual. This relationship based on the adjustment of 
individual and common life came naturally and spontane¬ 
ously at the tribal stage and found expression in tribal customs. 
Before the emergence of the territorial society the tribe had 
to settle down on a definite territory and take to settled life 
and occupation such as agriculture./ 

Through all these phases of social development man 
was passing from a simple to a more and more complex life. 
His needs and activities which were very few and simple 
to start with multiplied and became more complex with 
the development of a civilised life and culture. This process 
can be seen in the variety and nature of associations that 
men have entered into increasingly. 

Association 

The same fundamental forces which have led to the 
growth of society have also made man form associations. 
The difference between society and association is a question 
of degree. The purpose for which society has been formed 
is general comprising all the purposes and objects of man’s 
life in society. The purpose of association, however, is 
particular. Men enter into association for the realisation of 
specific purposes. An association is a group of persons 
combined in common activity for attaining a common object. 
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From the very early times men have -me^etherjortte 
attainment of a common obj ._ j w have a i wa ys 

is no such thing as f > sol ^ d J dl ^ection of such groups 
lived m groups. Society mere aggre gate of indm- 

or associations vSocietv «n composed of indivi¬ 

duals but rather a collection 8 P temoorar y a nd perma- 
duals. These groups have= been both tem|or|ty P. t ^ 

nent depending on the nature of the object 10 of 

been formed. There was theassociations as 
the family. There were aLo St \, Tntna i P a id and cooperation 
the hunting or fishing groups. With the advance of 

were the life-blood of these g^tas applied to the attain- 
civilisation the mutual aid P . ^ , k un ti n g and 

ment of objects other ^an the getting of and 

fishing. Civilised life becam , Todav there is an in¬ 

different types of association cme g T - be brought 
finite variety of associations The cbiet one G f 

under cer tain c ategories according , to tne man F 

sodal life. - - .. v 

Kinship 

Association based on kinship goes back to the very dawn 

of human life and lias proved to be of permauen ^ e. ^ 

the form of the family it ewsts everjr certain human 

ESEtta he ay a 

imn P com^s^d of^S^elatmns.^It m 

of the 

Sss3«»a;iasSreS 

ed bisfirst social sense and learned ^'""j^'^rethat man 
mony for the common objects of life. 1 • f aul ii y 

learnt to live under control and in ““P^’^^^e' and 
still plays such a role m dovclopmg the same q Jt society 

habits in children who are bom m » T o{ the same 
The relations of the individual to the fa > . as society 

nature as those between the individual *°* *??**£Lr h { 

in certain respects is but an enlargement of th^family^ 
individual has his life and interests but th^e h ^ ^ to 

Si: °l He e has Jonly h,s rights 
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but also his duties to the family. There is the famiiy tradition 
too which he has to keep up. He has to observe the custom 
and the discipline of the family. Thus the family is a training 
ground for the citizen. A good member of the family has pre^ 
cisely those qualities which make a good citizen. 

Religion 

Associations based on religion have played a great 
historical and social role. Such associations are very wide. 
The best instances are the great religions of the world. For 
instance, the Catholic Church has its members in all parta. of 
the world or Islam has its devotees throughout the world. 
The bond of religious associations is a common faith in a 
religion and its dogmas. In religious associations implicit 
obedience to the orders of the religious authorities is demanded. 
Much of the customs, institutions and the way of life in the 
community has religious sanction and the individual so long 
as he is a member of the religious community has to conform 
to these. If he fails to do so he is excommunicated from 
the community. Many social institutions such as marriage 
and festivity are closely connected with religion. According 
as individuals belong to different religious associations ‘they 
will have different outlook and different activities. Religion 
promises to the individual perfection and salvation and de¬ 
mands m return belief and faith in its dogmas and obe¬ 
dience to its tenets and authority. Apart from the world 

religious associations there oa. also smaller associations based 
or innumerable sects. 


Occupation 

Occupation is the basis for another type of association. 
Examples of c'ur, are gilds, trade unions, companies and 
various other v. xtiomic groups. The bond is common eco¬ 
nomic and professional interest. The object of such asso¬ 
ciations has been to organise all individuals engaged in one 
occupation with a view to secure the best conditions in 
which their occupation can be practiced. The kind of in¬ 
terest would differ according to the particular kind of asso¬ 
ciation. It may either be an organisation for maldne 
profits or for securing proper wages and living conditions of 
it may be to keep up a certain standard in the profession 
These groups are very important to the individual fo^hey 
ensure protection against forces against which the LdTvidtiaJ. 

Me ° lberslll P of such a group gives to the 
individual strength and security in his situation. P 8 * th 

In return the individual has to suhmit trv j: • 
and regulations of the association He will ^ 
sacrifice his particular intent if ‘it ^ W - t0 

tion of the common interest by joint actiom Y ^ prom °" 
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i Political Interest 

* 

Association based political interest is most notably 
exemplified by political parties. But a political association 
need not always be what we call a political party. It may 
bd a huge international body like the Communist Interna¬ 
tional or the League of Nations of which the unit is not an 
individual but a nation, or the United States of Ameiica, or 
even a world state comprising whole humanity. Thus a 
political association is any group of individuals or any group 
of groups of individuals with common political views and 
objects. But we are concerned with individuals mainly. The 
individual member of a political association only holds parti¬ 
cular political opinions. Now political views concern the 
working of the state thus affecting the nation and even hu¬ 
manity. These views may not always operate in the interest 
of the nation or of humanity in general. And if the 
individual keeps on holding to these views and acting 
on them he will be doing harm to the nation and 
humanity. Therefore, the citizen, while a member of his 
party, should remember that he is first of all a member 
of the human race and of his nation and that, therefore, he 
has his obligations first to humanity and his nation before to 
his party. He, indeed, has the right to hold whatever opinion 
he chooses and act on them but neither his opinions nor his 
actions should conflict with his greater obligations. This 
membership of his party or association should be in harmony 
with his duties to the nation and to humanity. He should 
not allow his political interest to interfere with his higher 
obligations to his nation and to humanity. 

Besides these main types of association there are those 
based on culture, recreation and a variety of other things. 



CHAPTER III 

THE STATE 

An association 

Of the associations that men have formed by far the 
most important is the state. Like other associations the 
state is a collection of persons brought together for the pur¬ 
pose of attaining certain common objects which can be de¬ 
scribed as “political”. The word “political” coming as it does 
from the Greek word “polis” meaning a city-state attaches to 
all those things which appertain to all the members of society. 



That association through which these ‘'political" common ob¬ 
jects are striven after is the state. "It .f^^^state 
protect the interest of men as citizens.. (fask). 
has to do with only those objects and interests which are 
common to the members of the whole community it iepresente 
one aspect of social life—the political. Thus _state is 
less than society. Whereas in society men jinx* # after 
all kinds of objects and perform all kinds of activities, in the 
state men strive after and perform only those which concern 
all. Although it is one among the numerous other associa¬ 
tions it is the most important and differs from other associations 
in many fundamental points. 

The State and other Association* 


The State is superior to all other associations, can control 
them and even dissolve them. The state secures condi¬ 
tions in which the various other associations can exist.. and 
function peacefully. The membership of the state is compulsory 
whereas membership of any other association, like an Univer¬ 
sity, a trade union, or a church, is purely voluntary. The 
objects and interests served by the state are general and 
various whereas those served by other associations are parti¬ 
cular and specific. Membership of the state is exclusive, i. e., 
one can be member of only a single state, whereas member¬ 
ship of other associations is not exclusive i. e. % one can be a 
member say of two or more Universities or companies or of 
any member of other associations. Other associations have 
not as permanent a character as the state. The state has 
sovereignty i. e. the power to command and enforce obedience. 
Other associations lack the legal power of coercion. This is 
the most fundamental point of difference. The authority 
of the state is confined to a definite territory but other asso¬ 
ciations are not limited in their operation by territorial 
boundaries, e. g. Roman Catholic Church or Masonic Order 
Lodge. 


The element* of the State 

f 

There are four essential elements which make up the 
state—population, territory, government and sovereignty. 
Population is obviously the first essential element. Popula- 
lation, however, does not mean a chance conglomeration of 
people but a permanent union of masses of men and women 
living a common social life. Then again a nomadic tribe does 
not constitute a state. It is essential that the population is 
settled on a definite territory. Territoriality is an essential 
quality of the state. There is neither any minimum nor any 
maximum as to the extent of territory that a state may possess 
But a population settled on a territory is not the state, 
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f 4 -v.a ctate is society politically organised 
We have seen tha ‘ 0 t ^ t ^ s ^ be organisation. And govern- 
as an association. So there m S t he govern¬ 

ment is the organisation of the state. « Jf it were then 
ment is not enough to constitute tlusSt ^ eithcr there are 
every village or town wo • or government (the 

population, territory and organisa^onJ g. ty) Tbus we 

village Union or Panchayet, the P lement of the State- 

come to "the most vital an f ^“^'foreTrocleding further it 
supreme authority or sovereignty. P f this very impor¬ 

ts necessary for us to u f d « s ^“ d ^ 08 the state as distinct 

tant element, sovereignty, wh.ch markson 
from any other form of sociaUrgamsatron. 

\ Sovereignty } 

Sovereignty is the suprreme W ^ Ch wh ateve°r' it 

the following qualities or attnbu 1 [ jsiveness universality, 
—absoluteness or omnicompetence - nence Absolute- 

unity and inahenabhty ongtnaftty omnico teIlt or can do 

ness implies that sovereign y newer Because >t i> 

everything, there being no limit to its j > restric ted in its 

absolute it foilows that its powe er over all. it is univer- 

operation against anyone. It h V o overe ignty is supreme 
sal. Supremacy implies exclusiven . would 

power L therefore the only one of rts lund. , f 

be absurd to think of more than sup ^ ^ ^ncentra- 

supreine power is to^®“ ain T ^ P unity implies that it cannot 
ted into a unity or whole This xxmxy » F in supreme. 

be divided, for if it is divided * Q r Alienated Sovereignty 
It cannot be conferred upon another ^ alienate source . 

is original l. e. it is not derive . . of the state lasts 

t 0 ToTas the P :, r Sr!tseff last. Without if there can be 
no state. 

Forms of Soveriegnty 

There are three forms of 

and popular Legal sovereignty resides in the b^ - ^ which 

the power of making laws It th . J? comma nds are law. 

issues the commands of the btate \ res ides in the legis- 

In a democratic state legal sovereig y tbe SU p re me 

lature which is the organisation throug ignty resides in 

will of the state is expressed. YolgieaAs h ^ hich the 

the body which determines the It ° fX p ow e r behind the law- 
will of the state is expressed. It s the P.^ by the electo rate 

the supreme political power. Political sovereignty 

which is the ultimate political authority, roim 
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is not organised. When it is organised it leads to legal 
sovereignty. Popular sovereignty resides in the people. If 
may be simply stated to be'the power of the people. 

Government 

We have also to understand the meaning of government. 
Government is the organisation of the state. The powers of 
the state are organised in the government. The govemmentis 
the instrument through which the state functions and exercises 
its powers. The government does not mean the body of the 
ministers. It means the sum total of those organisations that 
exercise the sovereign powers of the state. The government 
has to be clearly distinguished fiom the state. There are very 
essential points of difference between the state and the govern¬ 
ment. The state is something abstract whereas the govern¬ 
ment is 'concrete. The state is the principal and the govern¬ 
ment its agent or instrument. The state comprises the whole 
community whereas the government is made up of a limited 
number of individuals. Finally, the state is permanent but 
the government changes in its form. 

State Defined 

We may now define the state as "a community of persons 
permanently occupying a difinite territory independent of 
external control and possessing an organised government”. 
(Garner). Wilson gives a shorter definition—"A state is a people 
organised for law within a difinite territory”. 

Origin and Growth 

The state, as we have seen, is a particular form of hu¬ 
man association which appeared in order to fulfil certain needs 
of society. The state has emerged after a process of evolution. 
It has grown with the development of society and its growth 
was completed when all its essential elements had fully 
developed. Territory and population were the first elements 
which came into existence with the establishment of the terri¬ 
torial society. But government and sovereignty came at a 
later stage of social development due to slower growth. It has 
to be understood clearly that the growth of the state was not 
something quite separate from or outside the growth of social 
life. The state has to do with the growth of political life 
which is one aspect of social life. So the growth of the state 
takes place within and alongside of the general growth of 
social life in its various aspects. Thus the whole process of the 
development of social life contains within itself the process of 
the development of the state. 

, . , T £ e ori ^ of £ the ! tate ^es in the same human instinct in 
which the origin of society lies. It is the instinct of the grega- 
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rious animal which seeks to «« in th S^ y ioJS n ttai 
moreover, a reasoning animal and ^ We . The 

to live With others he has •, ,. Mail i s by nature a politi- 
Greek philosopher Aristotle said Man '> V life and 

cal animal.” . Now P°^ ca \^ ou ^ ea a Shorfty and the exis- 
organisation is not possible ) { command and obe- 

tence of authority means and obedience 

dience. Organisation and ^Sllife have found expression 
these essential elements o P^ticaHite q{ the state 

in government and sovereignty j s thus the 

developed over a long P enod ° f h ^ rical growth. It is the 

Suit of a ma g n ra s d expe P rjen e ce 1.1 social 'ifc.^ 

reUgion a " d po11 

consciousness. K^.hip 

Driven by his instinct "““liest bon” 

the beginning af his history live or the tie of 

which bound man in his group 1 ({amily P dan) was sub¬ 
blood. Every member of the gr P G ® ^ p Autho- 

ordinate to the authority of the hea ^ f his l first stage 

rity was thus originally based on kinsh p. d for living 

of his life man's mind was “X Command ? Kinship, how- 

under authority, in obedience aut bority when venous 

ffii^n^Ue came to live 

a i^S^ha^^ptl"o^ and 
the habit of obedience. 

Religion 

In this kind of society coniposed of family groops n ^ 

connected by kinship there arose “ “ 1 “‘° n ^" pe thc basis of 

authority of family hea belief in a common religion 

whose authority was religion It was authority of the priest 
which made men live under the authority reUgion 

who administered that religion. d t i iere was 

and politics were very much m red upan^ authority . 

no distinction between politic t j n the growth 

Religion has played a very lmportan P ^ widcr basis 

of political authority. Religion p dience onlv to the 

for authority. Kinship had secure . to authority 

head of the family but d ^ e lop^ distinctly 

^^T^ki^^Jgion established a strong 
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foundation for political authority by creating in the human 
mind the habit of obedience and allegiance. The ground ^was 
thus prepared for the appearance of the state which, however, 
came only after the need for it was felt. 

Political Consciousness 

In course of time the need for the maintenance of internal 
order and external security came to be felt. Recognition of/ 
this fact came because it was felt that internal order and 
peace and defence against aggression from outside were neces¬ 
sary conditions for the continuance of common and individual 
life in harmony with each other in society. It was realised 
that in the changing conditions these ends could be attained 
through on all-embracing political organisation. This is politi¬ 
cal consciousness. It must, however, be realised that organisa- . 
tion has always been there in every stage of social develop¬ 
ment, but there was no one supreme universal organisation 
embracing all ipeu and groups of men, and with authority 
over all things in the territorial society. What existed 
was a number of small organisations for small units. This 
is best illustrated by the feudal system. Groups of men 
lived under the authority and rule of powerful persons known 
as their lords. Order and security were maintained rather 
precariously by the cooperation of these units under the loose 
supervision of a supreme overlord, the feudal king. There was 
constantly clash and conflict between these lords. Matters 
were regulated by primitive customs which were becoming 
wholly inadequate to cope with the problems and social rela¬ 
tions of atr increasingly complex life. This loose unity and 
decentralised authority was not very effective to withstand 
aggression from outside. This system also failed to ensure 
internal peace and security. Political consciousness led to the 
gradual development of a central gauthoritv in the king by 
the concentration of all power and authority in his hands 
accompanied by the disintegration of the feudal system. 

This is the historical or evolutionary theory of the origin 
of the state. According to this theory, therefore, state was 
created by a gradual process which has gone on through the 
history of social evolution. It also holds that the state 
appeared at a particular stage of social development due 
to the operation of various forces. 

Other theories 

There are other theories of the origiu of the state 
but none of them fully explains the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the state. For instance, there is the theory of divi¬ 
ne origin. This is the earliest of the theories and acco¬ 
rding to it the state was created by God who vested 
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kmes with supreme political authority. This theory has all 
the® faults ofa hypothetical theory which was formulated 
with the obiect of justifying absolute monarchy. It cau 
explain^: 1 organisation p g f the -oderustatemad.s only 
suitable for a monarchal government of the absolute ^type. 

the power of government was put mjhe hau ^ fa 
rulers. Further, aecordmg wlia tever they 

liked Sta As e this" wastconJenient and as it was felt 
that^ political orgamsation was 

stpriire life the state was set up. this ™ eor y i , 
that the state was based on the consent of t e pe p 
lud that t could & overthrown if and when ^t Udedjo 

discarded “ itismSonca, Ulogmah uratmna, and 

there was no political authority the stat L e of nat ” re .\ * /, 
irrational because liberty cannpt exist without authority and 
the "theory presupposes' the existence of liberty in the state 
of nature'where P there was no authority. It is dangerous 
because it leads to a condition of continuous rebell lousnes \ 
on the part of some disgruutled elements who can always hold 
that the state is not fulfilling .the contract. Then there is 
JSf theory of force according to which the state was created 
■^T^ifer-Sf-lhe community as an instrument of force 
to rule over the rest and exploit them. This theory has 
been developed by the socialists and communists. lbe > h °; 
that the stole has always been an instrument of coercion 
a Vw the dominant class to rule over the toiling masses. 
U5 a d rn,t the d state was created and exists for the purpose| 

£££££ 

toe ?ntrrVtaat m clS' et It nn is alto 


A 
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The only criticism that has been levelled against this theory 
not is that it fails to realise that will too, and not force alone, is 
at the basis of the state. Will is expressed through law. 

Ends of the State 

What are the ends of the state? The state developed 
to make social life possib'e. That means that the state came 
to ensure those conditions in which social life could conti¬ 
nue to exist. Social life exists because it is in society alone 
that man can attain his good or well-being. The usefulness 
of the state lies in its ability to promote the good or well¬ 
being of its citizens. It is in the attainment of social good 
however, that the individual good of the citizen can be 
attained. Hence it is the end of the state to maintain these 
conditions in which social good can be attained. It has baen 
found that individual efforts and the pursuit of individual 
good does not necessarily promote the common or social good 
bo the state has actively to promote the social good and to 
aim at the enrichment of the common life. Thus the end of 

the state is not merely to make possible social life but also to 

promote conditions for the increasing enrichment of social life 

a * , m t* m \ Uln °P.P° rtuniti es to the individual for the 
attainment of his best life in harmony with the good of 

souety. from the point of view of the individual the 

* J 1 } tl . ie stat . e ls to en:lb,e him to possess and enjoy his rights 
and liberty, and to assure him the satisfaction of his mini- 

inum human wants These are conditions essential for his 
good life 1 he ends of the state might thus be said to be 

firstly , the maintenance of peace, order and security secondly 

the promotion of the coomon good and finally the promo’ 
t !" of h ^ ina ‘> civilisation. This last follows naturally from 

Functions of the State 

t o u;at o o,°tL" iou f ht ri h regard 

mmwmmm 

gression. The individualists champ on the a S‘ 

faire and non-iuterference by the state \n social^ d°‘ f a-T* 
al life. They are particularly a gains? state interfl 11 ^ dlvldu 
U o ml c life. The socialists, o/the" tC 
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should be state regulation of social and mdimdua 

promotion of the greatest good of society as well as of the 

individual. They hold that non-interference works out in 

favour of-a ruling class and leads to the misery of the mass 

the population. They thus believe that laisser 

social evil. They advocate the control of social life f Pa rt, ™' a /£ 

of economfc life by the state and the prevention of the explo 

tation of the toiling masses by the capitalist mass. It J 
urged that the state should assure to all indiv q th e 

opportunity and the minimum necessities of life. It 
socialist 0 doctrine is acted upon it would mean »^ horougli 
reorganisation of the social order because the state cannot 
function in this manner unless private ownership of the mean 8 
of production is abolished and a classless society is estab she • 
On the other hand, it has been found to be true that the. idihe 
rence of the state due to laisser faire results in social e\il. 
The modern state has. therefore, gradually evolved a positio^ 

intermediate between the two schools. Lru ^ e 
has been abandoned as a general policy and the state^ ha. 
taken up the function of promoting the social good by a 
certain amount of regutation of social life and consequent 
interference in individual life. This, however does not by 
any means amount to the adoption of socialist policy It 
is a compromise between two views. Outside Soviet Russ a 
the State still ensures to the capitalist class most o the 
material benefits of life. But by means of a great \olume 
of social legislation it gives protection to the masses. Un- 
modern state performs not merely the minimum function °i en¬ 
suring internal and external security but also others whic 1 
are necessary for giving help and protection to individualsi an 1 
for promoting social well-being. The functions of the state 
may be divided into two classes—those which are essential and 
those optional. The essential functions are those which the 
state has to perform for its very existence and which arc 
compulsory for every state. Shese functions are : 

I Maintenance of peace and order. This involves the 
making and maintaining of laws, maintaining a 
police force, a judicial system, prisons and a 
civil administration. 

2- Defence. This involves the maintenance of arm¬ 
ed forces—the army, navy and the air force. For 
. this it is necessary to maintain a military ad- 

• ministration. This also involves the regulation of 

foreign relations for which a department m the 
civil administration and a diplomatic service have 
to be maintained. 
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Q Taxation. To carry out these functions the expen¬ 
diture of money is necessary. So the state must 
have an income or revenue which is secured by 
the imposition of taxes. 

The performance of the optional functions is not neces¬ 
sary for the existence of the state but necessary for social will- 
being. These functions are : . 

1. Regulation of trade and industry. This involves 
the maintenance of coinage and currency, tann, 
banking system;,the regulation of weights ana 
measures, conditions of work, companies and banks, 
the expenditure of money for the improvement 
of agriculture, industry and trade. 

2 . Maintenance of public utility services. Ibis in¬ 
volves the management of postal and telegra¬ 
phic systems, railways, water and air transport, 
control of the supply of water, electricity and gas. 

3 . Public health. It means takmg charge of health, 
sanitation, medical relief, hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries. , 

4 . Education. The state alone can remove illiteracy 
by making basic education free and compulsory. 
For the spread of education in the interest of 
the moral well-being of citizens the state has. to 
promote and even control secondary, technical 
and higher education. Thus a national system of 
education has to be run. 

5 . Poor relief and old age pension. Unless the state 
takes care of the poor and infirm as well as the 
aged who are unable to earn their living they 
are left to suffer and die. 

The modern state is a social state and not only performs 
the compulsory functions but also the optional ones. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Rights and Duties 

We have seen that the state exists in order to give to 
the individual the proper conditions and opportunities for him 
to attain his highest good. Rights are the most essential 
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conditions {or the development of the ^ 

moral and material weU-bcing o ^ make poss ible for 

individual is concerned the st ~ riehts The state has, 
the individual the en i 0 ^ at °L^d^dual possesses rights 

therefore, first to recognise that the mannau h fe good . 

and that he must have them rights are essen¬ 
ce state, then protects these rights. Now r g ^ of 

tially social and there can be no ng ^ has 

society. Therefore society \herefore, will recognise indi- 

to enjoy any rights. The st , w j t h the existence 

vidual rights in so far they 0 gtate will encroach upon 
of society. That implies tha ■' , j n the interest 

individual rights when it is » ecessa * * ^ the state has 

of the common good. Except for this ‘lowev . the 

no right to deprive the . Site have'its rights, 

individual has to have rights so must the inst each 

The individual and the state have . t ^he common 

other But these rights exist in reference only to the 

Rights imply duties. I am "ap'striving to 

hTgheTt good C °TnTis strimng^ we M mquim the 

same^tinie'whicirrne^ns^that^v^all^tiave to recognise 11^tights 

recoanise my dutv of allowing others to enjoy their ngl • 

3 n protecting a right of the individual enforces this dut> 

sms as*. 

f\h°!ei «!S! 

others of their freedom of .movement There are,jZTbirt 

certain duties which do not arise from J * P ^ These 

from the general right of getting fa the 

duties are-paying taxes, serving on the jury ana serv b 

army. 

Civil rights 

Rights have been divided into two and freedom 

political. The civil rights are : (a) the right to lif 
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of the person. The citizen has tfe right to live and the State 
protects his life. He has right to his freedom and cannot be 
deprived of it (say by detention or arrest) except for a breach 
of law. There are in democratic States many safeguards to 
protect personal freedom, (b) Right to property. The righ 
to possess and freely use his property is guaranteed to citizens 
in the capitalist democracies. The socialists are for the aboli¬ 
tion of private property, (c) Right to freedom of conscience 
atid religious belief. The right to think freely and believe free¬ 
ly is a very necessary condition for the development of person¬ 
ality. In all democratic states and Soviet Russia this right is 
guaranteed to the individual but it is denied in fascist states 
which, in fact, guarantee no civil right at all. (d) Right to free 
expression of opinion. The freedom of speech and the freedom 
of the press are the most vital civil rights enjoyed by indivi¬ 
duals in democratic states. The usual restrictions on these > 
rights are the laws of libel and sedition. This includes the very 
important right of criticising the government, (e) Right to the 
freedom of association and public meeting. The freedom of 
association is a very important right as men are constantly 
entering into associations for attaining specific common aims. 
Public discussion and criticism are very necessary for the growth 
of personality and a healthy and popular government. Public 
opinion is a vital force in democratic life. In totalitarian states 
tbe citizen is not given the right to enter into political associa¬ 
tion freely, (e) Equality before the law. The law enforces and 
protects the rights of individuals and thus secures the conditions 
essential for individual well-being. It is obvious that law should 
not make any distinction between the rich and the poor, or any 
distinction of class or caste (g) Right to work. Men must 
first of all have the means of acquiring the bare necessities of 
life. He must live. This is the most primary condition of life. 
The State, therefore, should provide this very essential means 
of existence. A State which properly performs its function 
should secure equal and adequate opportunities for all to work. 
This right can really exist only in a socialist society which 
alone can guarantee it. In a capitalist society this right can¬ 
not be guaranteed as the means of production are privately 
owned, (h) Right to education. Education is a precondition 
to the moral and intellectual development of individual life. 
All progressive states today provide for free universal compul¬ 
sory primary education. . 


Political rights 

There are two main political rights—the right to vote and 
the right to hold office. It is by virtue of the possession of 
these rights that the individual citizen can participate' in the 
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S n “cte U s nd 4 r e W bS conditions for his Ufetes^rightfare 
very vital to the citizen. 

Duties 

The individual has his duties corresponding to the nghts 

h s ?r-His 

o he s, that he must exercise his rights in a 
to society and that he should help in securing a 
sent and civilised social existence. In short, he sh u 
contribution towards the attainment of the common goo^ H, 
duties to the State or political duties are that be should give 
his allegiance and obedience to the the State «e tbe 

chise (the right to vote) honestly and mte. 0 cnt . . P y 
taxes, discharge the duties of public othce honestly and give his 
help to the authorities in the enforcement of the laws. 

Liberty and authority 

Liberty, according to Laski is ‘‘the eager maintenance of 
that atmosphere in which men have the opportunity to 
best selves”. Thus liberty means that condition in which men 
possess rights. Liberty, we may say consists in the opportu- 
nities essential for the development of personality or for the 
attainment of the highest*good. The definition of liberty has 
to be a negative one. Liberty is the absence of restraint. as 
restraint comes from authority the question arises if the ex s 
ence of authority is incompatible with the existence of libeity. 
Liberty, we have seen, exists in the possession of rights am 
rights, we know, are enjoyed through the instrumentality o 
the State. Thus authority not only does not appear to be 
incompatible with liberty but on the contrary it appears to be 
an essential condition for the existence of liberty. There is no 
such thing as absolute liberty. For, if everyone is free to tlo 

whatever he likes to do no one will remain free. The liberty ot 
each one will be at the mercy of all the others. Thus if a P eTi>0 " 

has to enjoy his liberty he requires protection against the attacK 

of others. Thus, there must be authority winch is able to pro¬ 
tect the liberty of each against all others And this can on 
be done by the sovereign authority of the State. Ihustn 
definition of liberry as the absence of restraint is not a con l» 
definition. Liberty is not absence of all restraint, boniejes- 
traint is necessary for its existence. If there is no l>°' 

• all individuals to guarantee liberty to each person * . 

be no immunity from the interference of others. • ‘ 

on absolute liberty, however, should be strictly lmii . 

State must not have the right of imposing restrain 


l 
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extent of seriously restricting liberty. The amount of restraint 
>ed should be capable of being justified as necessary. It is 


u i 


necessary that the agent of the State, the government, should 
be made accountable for infraction of liberty. We may now 
define liberty, with Laski, as “the absence of restraint upon the 

existence of those social conditions which are..the necessary 

guarantees of individual happiness.” 


Civil liberty 

liberty is again of two kinds—civil and political. Civil 
liberty consists in the possession of civil rights i.e. in having 
those conditions and opportunities which are necessary for the 
development of individual personality and for the attainment 
of the highest good by tlm individual. Civil liberty may be 
defined as “the power to do everything that does not injure 
another.” It is in a democratic State that civil liberty is 
enjoyed. But as to the extent of liberty it depends on whether 
the social organisation and economic system maintained by the 
democratic state is capitalist or socialist. In a capitalist society 
the right to work, the right to equal opportunity, social equal¬ 
ity etc. are not guaranteed by the State. In a socialist society * 
the State guarantees these but deny the right to property, the 
right to form political association etc. which are valued much in 
the capitalist democracies. 

» 

Political liberty 

Political liberty likewise is the condition which results 
from the possession of political rights. It means, as Laski has 
defined it, “the power to be active in affairs of State.” It means 
that there should be no obstacles in the way of the individual 
to prevent him from participating in government and public 
affairs. It should be possible for the individual to make his 
contribution towards the management of common affairs which 
inclnde his own. It is in a democratic State that political 
liberty can be enjoyed. 


Law 

The link between liberty and authority is law. Laws are 
the commands of the sovereign State. It is through law that 
the State performs its most essential function. The law is a set 
of rules directing the relation and conduct of the members of 
the State. It is through law that the State lays down how 
every individual should conduct himself in relation to others 
and to society. Thus through law is secured social peace which 
is an essential condition of social gxistence. It also harmonises 
the interests and purposes of individuals and by thus adjusting 
their relationship makes possible the existence of rights and 
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liberty. Thus .aw is 'TZ °''iJSffi 

TJZ tor thisTuty SS be* is able to enjoy the right to liberty. 


CHAPTER V 

% 

types of state 

Democratic 

" A State in which the government is based on popular con- 
b) the people and for th<. people It ^ and 

i ftEffiS SSSSSS.1 U.» ; j» 

the members of the commumt> as a w o classes This 

t 

existence of privilege and that it se • guaranteed civil 

a democratic State the citizens enjoy and arc guarantee 

and political liberty. The powers of government are so fashion¬ 
ed as ? to prevent any tyranny by the State over the citizens. 
The sovereign power is vestedm the legislature representing the 

pe ° Ple - J ^iuS^y^adeind^nt so a^ake 
CSSSli interpretatiori laws impat.aladn.inis,ration of 
justice 1 and proper protection of individual rights. 

As laws are made and the government run by the will of 
a majority of the people it is necessary to give proper protection 
"minority, particularly in a country where there is more 

than one community. 

One feature of the democratic State is thei«jj«ce of 
many political parties. In the other types of State only 
one political party is allowed. The democratic State thus 

allows full political liberty. 

In one respect the democratic State has fatted to give 
liberty It is in the economic sphere. By recognising it 
by giving protection to private property the democratic Stat 
toda'yare supporting a capitalist form of sberety in wh.ch the 

4 
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majority of the people do not get proper opportunity to remove 
their wants and live their best lives. ( 

So far as equality is concerned the democratic State does 
not give either social or economic equality. It does not give 
equal opportunity to all. Democracy is based on equality but 
the democratic State as it exists in the capitalist countries has 
failed to give equality and therefore it is faced with grave crisis. 
It is becoming clear that political democracy can only survive 
by forming an alliance with economic democracy or socialism. 

The democratic State has given a very important place to 
the individual. The whole scheme of rights and liberty, and the 
emphasis on these, guarantee to the individual very wide scope 
for his self-developmeut. The State is there to serve the inte¬ 
rest of society in general and the individual in particular. But 
because of its upholding of economic individualism the democ¬ 
ratic State does not, in effect, guarantee the opportunity of 
self-development to all. It is only the upper classes of society 
who are able to avail of the full advantage of the democratic 
system. 

Fascist 

The fascist State is opposed to the democratic State in 
every respect except with regard to private property. Both the 
democratic State and the fascist State maintain private property. 
The only difference is that whereas the democratic State 
guarantees to the individual the enjoyment of his property the 
fascist state gives no such guarantee as it does not recognise 
any right on the part of the individual in relation to the State. 
But private property is an established institution in both the 
systems. It is here that both the democratic and ^he fascist 
States differ from the communist State. 

The fascists regard the State as an end in itself. It is not 
merely a means to an end as in the democratic and the commu¬ 
nist forms. Moreover, the fascist State is totalitarian, that is, 

it embraces the whole life of man in every aspects and not 
merely certain aspects as is the case in the' democratic State. 
No aspect of his life is left to the decision of the individual 
in the ••total” State of the fascists. To the fascist it is not 
the State which exists for man but man for the State. There 
is no place for the individual in the fascist State. Finally, 
there is no idea of social or iddividual welfare in the fascist 
State. All interests, whether of society or of the individual 
are merged in the interests of the State. As there is no 
liberty an 1 no rights the powers of the State are not organised 
with a view to the maintenance of rights and liberty. 
I here is no constitution in the proper sense of the term. There 
is no separation of powers. The executive government is all 
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popular legislature nor 'Soever. The executive 

no voice in the goverrrment wliat . js conce „trated n 

laws and influences the J udl " a £ c ta £, r f s a leader of the only 
the hands of a dictator Th e dicta ^ A11 other pol.t ca 

political party which 15 a “°"f niste rs, all officers and most ot 

oarties are suppressed. the ,V„ 0 f the party. All eou 
the government ““verities and local government 

cational institutions h alty a „d the State, 

are completely controlled by th MP * tbe fascist State 

Power and control being cm.trahse^ by the W ,U 

and the whole machinery of the State 8 ffident , y . Deci- 

of one person fa'scist government works very executed 

sions a?e taken very easily and J^kl^^ ^ tbe other 
hatwl thingsmovesUiwly and government is no, so efficient. 

The communist theofy of thejtate 

the democratic and the fascist to the communist, is on V 

theory of force. The State, according to tn^ ^ ^ o{ the pr0 - 
an instrument of force to be used Statfi w iU “wither away 

letariat and to maintain that rule.Established in the world, 
when the classless society is securely democratic theor y that the 
Thus it has this in common with « furthe r. According to 
State is a means to an end. But 8 institution necessary 

the democraticview the State is a p tQ the com munists the 

san*=38SSS£t«sr w - 

of society. And in so far as it is necessary for the^e 

the socialist society the communist . communist 

hbelty The citizens of ^ U ^ a ^£nWd civil 

State in the world at present enjoy and a S TherC is. 

and political rights— particular y^o^ tkal ^berty. There 
however, one serious restric . .. Only the com mu- 

munist “ CSSJS^ 

^s U g matL“ri' tUe P gov y ernment d Bid 

StSSt ‘WSSES the cmnmunUt leader is purely 
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personal and he has no powers of government ‘like the fascist 
leader. The executive in the Soviet constitution has nothing 
like the powers of the fascist government. The communist 
State guarantees social and economic equality. Every citizen 
is given equal opportunity, not in theory as in the democratic 
State, but in actual fact. There is absolute equality between 
men and women. The communist State also gives complete 
safeguard to minorities and independence to the various nation¬ 
alities within the State. 

I 

The communist State being a people’s State has a popular 

and representative government of the democratic pattern. 

There is seperation of powers and responsible government. 

% + 

There being no private property, private profit or private 
business the State is able to regulate and plan economic life. 

As compared with the democratic State there is less of 
individual liberty in the communist State. Individual liberty 
is much more restricted in the interest of the common good. It 
is the interest of society and the well-being of society which the 
communist State primarily serves. There is less of liberty but 
more of equality in the cominnnist State as compared with the 
democratic. 


CHAPTER VI 

GOVERNMENT 

Government, as we have seen, is the organisation of the 
authority or the powers of the State. The authority of the 
State operates through law and so the functions of government 
are the creation, execution, application and interpretation of 
law. In other words there are three aspects of government— 
legislative, executive and judicial. In every state there are 
rules and customs which determine tiie manner af this organisa¬ 
tion. These in a body are known as constitution. 

Constitution 

A constitution is a body of laws and customs which deter¬ 
mine the formation, the powers and the mutual relations of the 
different bodies which perform the functions of government. 

Modern constitutions are divided into three categories_ 

(i) federal and unitary (2) written and unwritten (3) presiden¬ 
tial and parliamentary. 
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Federal 

A federal constitution is one in which a number of inde 
pendent political units or State*; are associated in a l£8“ u “° 
for certain common purposes. The federating untsretamtt * 
independence in all matters which ^re not in the fa 

the federal or central government. The federal State thus has 

a system of dual government The Powers are 

federal constitution thus is the division of powe 
distributed between the federal government on the of 

and the federating governments on ^e oth - . 

national or common concern such as defence, fo ^ 
foreign commerce, communications etc. belo g concern 

government and all other matters ma 

belong to the constituent States It * 0 ****^**££ 
in a federal constitution alone that national u ™ ty ’ , . d It 
nomy and the rights of self-government can be ^bmed^^t 
is a kind of government which is particular!v trv 

country with a very extensive territory as well as for^ 

which has a diversity of nationalities cultures and coming 

It is able to maintain unity in diversity It is fi . 
constitution in which a much greater degree of ^lf-governmen 
and democracy is possible. We should note that * world State 
is only possible on the basis of a federal constitution There 
are three features of a federal constitution. There must^ first 
of all be an Upper Chamber of the legislature to give represen 
tation to the constituent States and expression to their sove 
eignty. Secondly, there must be equality of States and equal 
voice in the federal government for all the constituent st 
irrespective of their size or population. Thirdly, there has to 
be a court to interpret the constitution. 

Unitary 

In the unitary constitutipn power is not divided but 
concentrated in a single centralised government It is> here that 
the unitary constitution differs fundamentally from the federal. 
The unitary central government may, however, delegate powe 
to local or regional governments. But this delegation is no 
made in the constitution, which confers all power on one central 
government. These local governments are not independent 
like the local government in a federal constitution an 
merely the agents of the central government which may at its 
discretion take back the powers it has delegated. 

Written 

A constitution is said to be written when it is contained 
in a document drawn up either in a legislature or. more gene- 
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rally in a constituent assembly chosen specifically for that 
purpose. A written constitution is not capable of being cmanged 
or amended easily. The constitution provides a special machi¬ 
nery for the amendment of the constitution. Thus a written 
constitution is rigid or fixed. It is a law but one whic h can not 
be changed like an ordinary one by a simple majority in a 
legislature. It should > be noted that by its very nature a 
federal constitution is' necessarily a written one. A unitary 
constitution on the other hand may be written or unwritten. 

Unwritten 

An unwritten constitution is one which is not contained in 
any document or documents which are not easily alterable. It is 
contained in documents and unwritten customs both of which 
may be amended by legislation like any ordinary law. The un¬ 
written constitution is often the result of historical growth. 
The only notable example of this constitution is the British 
constitution. The cabinet system and responsible government 
which constitute the most essential part of the British consti¬ 
tution are not contained in any document or law but depend 
on conventions or custom. The British constitution may be 
fundamentally altered by the giving up of the conventions 
without even the passing of any la^ Important documents of 
the British constitution like the Magna Carta or the Bill of 
Rights may be amended or abolished by an ordinary law of the 
Parliament. The unwritten constitution is thus highly flexible. 

Presidential 


The difference between the presidential and parliamentary 
constitution is in relation to the structure of the executive and 
the relations between the executive and the legislature. In the 
presidential type the executive is independent and not respon¬ 
sible to the legislature. The President who is the head of the 
executive is vested with all 'executive power and does not 
depend, either for his powers or for his tenure of office, on the 
legislature. He is the head of the executive himself exercising 
the powers vested in him. The ministers and the cabinet are 
appointed by him and are responsible to him. They are not 
members of the legislature nor uuder the control of the legis¬ 
lature. They depend on the President for their tenure of office. 
The legislature too is quite independent of the executive. The 
President cannot dissolve the legislature nor participate in its 
work. The executive and the legislature are co-ordinate autho¬ 
rities. In this type there is clear separation of powers. 


Parliamentary 

In the parliamentary constitution the executive is det 
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dent on the legislature and responsible to it. The executive 
powers are vesSdin a titular head, a president « a tag. who 
himself does not exercise the powers vested in him. They are 
exercised in his name by popularly elected ministers responsible 
to the legislature. The ministers and the cabinet, thoug 
nominally Appointed by the Head, are virtually elected bythe 
legislature The executive is not excluded from the legisl 
administers have to be members of it The executive lead 
the legislature and has the power of dissolving it. In tne 
parliamentary type of constitution there is no strict^se^*wn 
of powers. The executive participates in the worko legislation 
The executive is subordinate to the-legislature and is controlled 

by it. 

It should be noted that these three pairs of constitution 
are not mutually exclusive. Every constitution must have on 
characteristic from each group. A constitution is either written 
or unwritten and federal or unitary and parliamentary 
presidential. 


The Structure of Government 

We have now to see how the modern government is con¬ 
structed or how the powers of government are organised and 
what relationship exists between the different powers. 


Separation of Power* 

We have seen that there is a three-fold division of the 
function of government—legislative, executive and judicial. 
There are three organs of government to discharge these three 
functions—the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary. 
Though all the three are closely connected yet they are distinct 
and separate. There is necessity for such separation of powers. 
If they are not separated but concentrated in one place the 
result is bound to be tyranny. If the same body exercises all 
the three powers it would make laws to serve its own interests, 
execute them in its own favour, and finally judge its own action 
and interpret the law naturally in a manner favourable to itself. 
Thus there would be absolutism and no protection possible 
against the arbitrary and selfish action of this body. Even if 
two of the powers are united the same kind of result would 
follow. If the executive were to make laws it would do so in 
its own interest. As the executive has necessarily to be com¬ 
posed of a very limited number of persons there would always 
be considerable danger to the rights, liberty and security of the 
people. The same would be the result if the executive exercised 
the judicial power for it would never give protection against its 
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own action. It would become judge in its own case. So 
neither the legislative nor the judicial powers should be vested 
in the executive. In like manner it can be shown that 
neither the legislature nor the judiciary should be vested with 
either or both of the other two powers. We have seen that in 
the fascist state the executive exercises legislative power and 
influences the judiciary. And in the fascist state, as we have 
also seen, there is neirher any individual liberty nor any secu¬ 
rity for the people. The theory of the separation of powers, 
therefore, holds that the three powers of government should be 
vested in three different bodies more or less independent of 
each other. * J 

0 « 

Legislature 

The legislature is the organ of government which makes 
laws. As this is the most important function of sovereignty 
the legislature, in a democratic state, is made up exclusively of 
the elected representatives of the people. It is the sovereign 
branch of government and the executive is subordinate to it. 
As laws are made in the interest of the whole people all sections 
of the community should be represented in the legislature. 
Where there are different races or civtnmunities adequate repre¬ 
sentation should, be given to the minorities. There are two 
types of legislature—the unicameral ud the bicameral. The 
unicameral or one-chamber legislature has only one House 
popularly elected. In the bicameral or two-chamber legislature 
there are two Houses. The Lower House is the popular 
assembly representing the nation or the people as a whole and 
is directly elected on a wide franchise—usually adult franchise in 
all progressive countries. The Upper House or the second 
chamber is so chosen and constituted as to make it a conserva¬ 
tive body. The usefulness of a second chamber, particularly in 
a unitary state, is that it acts as a brake on the progressive ten¬ 
dencies of the popular assembly and prevents hasty or revo¬ 
lutionary legislation. There are also other advantages in haviug 
a second chamber. It can give representation to the different 
interests in the state, like land, labour, capital, races and 
communities. It also makes possible to have capable and use¬ 
ful men in the legislature by nomination. But it has the great 
disadvantage of tending to thwart the will of the people as 
expressed in the Lower House. For this reason the House of 
Lords in England was deprived of law-making powers very sub¬ 
stantially and of financial powers absolutely. For the same 
reason in the United States indirect election to the Upper 
House—the Senate—was replaced by direct election. The 
Upper House may be a hereditary body like the British House 
of Lords composed of the aristocracy or it may be an elective 
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body, or partly elected and“may be. more- 

nominated. Usually it is an . j y federal constitution 
over, elected directly or mdirectl > n ate to preserve and 

the legislature has to be J^“ d * dence 0 f the federating 
guarantee the sovereignty a P Chamber. As the 

states which are represented 11 tfeople it is always more 

Lower House represents the sovereig p P House . The 

important and more powerful than th^Uppe ^ ^ 

^ "> the 

H0US6 The legislature —s £«-*££} 
^o 7 eXaece eg,i « « ST* n”o 

the executivewhich^ theretor h ou t ^ y tfae i egis i atu ,e 

government can be tamea ut : ve b y withholding grant 

can very effectively control theexecutve^ £ mak . 

of money, fhe legisla , taxes and the watching and 

ing of laws, the imposition of taxes aim 

controlling of the executive. 

Executive 

.JtSHKSftKBgSSSS 

2 S °j 2 pow£ve S tea in him 

responsible collectively to the^|egislature^fm^th^^polmy^o^e 

cabinet which enjoys confidence is.Jormrf^ Th's P ^ 

of the parliamentary type of the ft er t U e general election the 
formed in the following manner After the genera has 

head of the state calls upon the leader o^tta par ty ^ q{ ^ 

secured the largest number of seats in tn * Th p : nc 
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then the leader who is able to form a coalition of parties com¬ 
manding the necessary majority is called upon. Tht same 
procedure is followed after the defeat of a government. In 
many places the cabinet is directly elected by the legislature 
and not appointed by the head of the state. In the presidential 
type the cabinet is always chosen and appointed by the head of 
the state and is responsible to him. 

In the interest of democracy and liberty the executive 
should be closely watched and controlled by the legislature. 
This vigilance is the price that the individual and the'people 
have to pay if they desire to have liberty. 

Administration 

The work of the executive government is distributed 
•among the different departments which constitute the adminis 
tration. At the head of each department is a minister under . 
whom there are officers and clerks who constitute the civil 
service. Honest, public-spirited and effidentj working of the 
machinery of government depends on capable servants. So the 
civil service is recruited by public examinations which test the 
qualifications and merit of the candidates and select the best 
ones. The alternative system of appointment by ministers, 
known as the spoils system, still exists in many placee. An 
- improved form of this system is appointment by a public service 
commission which interviews candidates and selects the best 
ones. 

The area over which the modern government has to rule 
is very large and hence it is divided into smaller regions or 
districts or provinces designated by different names in different 
countries. In each of these small units a local administration 
is maintained by the government. All the local administrations 
are uniform in organisation and are*controlled by the central 
administration of which the local ones are agents. In day to¬ 
day administration the function of the government is the 
upholding and the maintenance of the law. The local adminis¬ 
trations are mainly taken up with this work. There are two 
aspects of this work—firstly the protection of the public and 
the prevention of the breach of law, and secondly the securing 
of justice and the punishment of crime. The first is performed 
by the police and the second by the judge. The police are 
there to prevent the violation of the rights of the citizens by 
anti-social elements and to bring the law-breakers before the 
courts for punishment. Thus the police preserve law and order 
and enable the citizens to enjoy their rights. The judge pro¬ 
tects the rights of the individual by adjudging disputes between 
individuals and by determining who is right and by condemning 
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the guilty party. He also imposes punishment on ^ breakers 
of thelaw Thus the police and the judge play very vitaJ^roles 
in the administration of [aw and justice which secures the be 
conditions for social and individual life. 

Judiciary 

The main function of the judiciary is to ^dminister justi« 
bv a prompt and impartial application of the laws in ca 
dispute between individuals as well as between individuals an 

the P government. The judiciary ‘ be ’?r uarti^lar 

general and made for all. The court applies it to particui 
cases and interprets it in its application o JJ which are 

protects the rights and the liberty of e danger 

enforced in the courts. As one of the main sources ot danger 
to rights and Hberty lies in the action of theexecutivegovern- 
ment it is necessary for the judiciary to be ^Pendent ot 

government influence. The modern governmentisparty-ndden 

and there is danger of persecution of '^mdual . 
political considerations. The more reason whM“dg“ 
be independent. The independence of the judges is secured b> 
making their tenure of office independent of the power of the 
executive to dismiss them. Judges cannot be d^nissed for 
having given any particular judgment Thus g ^ of 
cutive has the power of appointing judges it ha P 
dismissing them. But if a judge is corrupt and incapable ot 

acting with impartiality he can be removed by a P . ? .. 

dure. Judges are always appointed "during good1 behavi • 

They are not. however; everywhere appointed by the execu • 
A good many constitutions provide for the election of ju g 
either directly by the people or indirectly through the 

legislature. 

Jury 

The judicial system is made up of two sets of courts—civil 
and criminal. In criminal cases there is trial by jury. This 
gives to the citizens a part to play in the judicial ayatem 
kiry is made up of ordinary citizens who have no expert 
knowledge of law They judge facts. Thus the common sense 
and unprejudiced opinion of ordinary men supplement the 1 
and ensure the dispensing of justice man equitable andim 
partial manner. Jury trial ensures that there is no 
of justice based on legal technicality and is thus a great sat 

guard of individual liberty. 

Punishment % 

Punishment plays a very important part in ^ 

is by punishment of anti-social acts, of the breach of law. that 
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those peaceful conditions necessary for social and individual 
well-being are maintained. The object of punishment is the 
prevention oi anti-social action and of crimes. The question is 
the form of punishment that will secure this. There are three 
theories of punishment—the ret ribu tive, the deterrent and the 
reformatory. Retributive punishment is based on vengeance 
and its object is to make the criminal suffer and be punished for 
the suffering he has caused another. This theory has been 
discarded ever since crime came to be regarded as not an 
injury to an individual but as injury to society.* The object of 
the dete rrent theory is to make an example of a criminal so 
that his punishment might prevent others from committing 
crime. This makes for very harsh treatment of the criminal 
and does not eradicate from the mind of the criminal his anti¬ 
social and criminal aptitude. With the growing realisation of 
the role of the state in society, that its task is to promote social 
and individual well-being, punishment as deterrence has come 
more and more to be supplemented with reformation of the 
criminal’s character. According to the reformatory theory the 
object of punishment should be to eradicate the anti-social 
attitude of the criminal and tQ_educate him and reform his 
character so as to make him into an useful citizen with ability 
to attain self-deveiopment. Thus, the tendency is to regard 
criminals not as men who are lost to society and who should be 
treated harshly but to look at them with compassion, try to 
mould their character, teach them useful occupation for earning 
livelihood and to make them into useful citizens. 

Bye-laws 

9 

We have seen what laws are and why the citizen should 
obey them. There is another class of rules which the citizen is 
called upon to obey. These are called bye-laws. They are not 
laws in the proper sense of the term, that is, not the laws issued 
by the authority of the State in the legislature. These are rules 
made by subordinate authorities iike the railwavs and munici¬ 
palities. These bodies have been given the power to make these 
rules by the state and, therefore, these bye-laws are also enforc¬ 
ed by the authority of the state. Breach of these laws is liable 
to be punished. These inferior laws differ from regular laws in 
that they are not made by the state and, therefore, they are 
restricted both in scope and authority. They can only be made 
with regard to specific matters, such as conditions of travelling 
by railway, and by the particular body which has been autho¬ 
rised to make them. The state recognises these bye-laws as 
having force because they are necessary if the railway or the 
municipality is to function and because such bodies perform 
service to the community. 
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CHAPTER VII 

REPRESENTATION AND ELECTION 

Representation 

The question of representation^ an importartpro’blem m 

modem democratic government. D» re e JLir.^ties of today. 

people is impossible in the larg ®^ e J" h representatives of the 
Government has to be conducted througl p onsibilitie9> 

people. The representatives have g ^ 0 f whole 

fhey are in charge o J—tacies m 

people in general and of the P an( j comrouni- 

particular. Moreover there are class . e tQ be 

ties in the country with different ^^nection the question 
given voice in the government. In tn tQ be CO nsi- 

of giving representation to the minontie- h represen¬ 

ted. There exist, therefore, various methods ot represe 

tation. 


Direct and Indirect 

In the first place representation may be ^“ ec V or a “ 1 ^"feet 
In direct representation the voters directly dilates are 

their representatives. This ensures that the _.f . • e re lied 
known to the voters and that those who are electedare Khe 

upon by the voters. There is d.rect contact and J 

between the people and the representatives. A P. e lf 

tative hopes to be elected again he, therefore .conducts himseb 
so that he retains the confidence and support of his constit - • 
Thus constituents aTe given some control over the repr • ■ 
tative and are assured that he would represent their views ana 

look after their interests. ^ indirect representation the repre¬ 
sentatives are not directly elected by the voters. The voters 
elect the electors who elect the representatives. Thus relationship 
between the voters and their representatives is indirect and the 
control of the voters less. In this system the voters may not 
know the candidates or that they would be suitable to represen 
them. In direct election there is more chance for public opim 
to be reflected in the legislature than in the indirect. J J 
voters can be given greater control over their representatives 
the institution of recall. This gives the voters the of 

calling back their representative and of electing a ne 
would serve their interests and represent their views e 

Suffrage 

Representation again depends on the suffrage a* ^ 
who have the fanchise or the right to vote. The most adequ 
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representation is secured through universal adult suffrage. 
Very often franchise depeuds on such qualifications as residence, 
property, income, the payment of taxes or education. In such 
cases franchise becomes restricted and the government less re¬ 
presentative and less democratic. In universal adult suffrage 
every man and woman adult has the right to vote. Male adult 
suffrage exists in all the progressive countries but there are still 
many countries where women are still without the right to vote. 

/' ... . • v.> 

Minority Representation 

"'"According to the ordinary method of election candidates 
of one party may get elected by a bare majority of votes in all 
the constituencies with the result that a very substantial section 
of the electorate supporting the defeated candidates do not get 
any representation at all. Even when some of the candidates 
of the other party are elected they do not secure an adequate 
number of seats giving adequate representation to the number of 
voters who have voted for them. Various methods have been 
devised in order to give proper representation to the minority 
of voters. 


Proportional Representation 

Of these the important ones are proportional represen¬ 
tation, limited vote and cumulative vote. In the proportional 
representation (popularly known as P. R.) system the whole 
country is divided into a number of large electoral districts to be 
represented by three or more members in the legislature and 
the voters have to cast tfceir votes accoiding to the order of 
their preference for a number of candidates. The total number 
of votes cast is divided by the number of representatives to be 
elected and the quotient is taken as’ the quota of votes required 
to elect a candidate. During the counting of the votes, as soon 
as a candidate is fonnd to have got the requisite quota the 
remainder of the votes cast for him are transferred to the candi¬ 
dates indicated as their second choice by the voters The 
counting with regard to the votes for the condidates of second 
choice goes on till they have secured the requisite number for 
election and then their surplus votes are transferred to candi¬ 
dates of the third choice. The process goes on till the required 
number of candidates has been elected. In this way propor¬ 
tionate representation is sought to be given. This is known as 
the single transferable vote. 

Limited Vote 

This system limits the number of votes that a voter might 
cast m multi-member constituencies. According to th$ ordi- 
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nary system the voters have as many votes as the number^ of 

representatives to be elected. But accord.ng to 
vXrs should not have as many votes as candidates but le^ 
Thus the majority party will be able to elect only some oi xne 
members mid never" a/of them as possible under t^oxdui ry 
system. The remaining members, therefore, will represent 

minority of voters. 

Cumulative Vote 

This svstem gives to the voter as many votes as the 
number of members to be elected and enables him to cast a i 
votes for one particular candidate. The existing system allots 
only one vote to be cast. This gives greater cbaucc to Uie 
minority to elect at least one representative in a multume ti 
-^constituency. 

Representation of Communities and Nationalities 

The question of minority representation becomes much 
more serious when the electorate is made up of different com 
munities, races or nationalities. The communal or national 
minorities are quite justifiably afraid °f thcir interests be.ng 
neglected by the majority community or nationally. H 
is necessary that they should be assured oi having 
heard and their interests safeguarded through their^own repre 
sentatives. This problem is particularly accute in India whicl 
consists of various minority communities—Muslims, . 

Indian Christians. Anglo-Indians. These communities ( e,n * 1 
the right of being represented in the central and provincia 
legislatures according to the proportions that they form ot t le 
whole population. This is what is called communal represen¬ 
tation. Representation to minority communities can be assure 
by two methods—reservation of seats in a joint electorate ana 
representation according to the respective strength of the com¬ 
munities in separate commuual elec..orates. Representation o 
communities in a mixed electorate has proved a very dimcu 
question. In India attempt lias been made to give represen¬ 
tation to the minority communities by combining the wo 
methods, namely, reserved seats in separate electorates. 
has led to the creation of communal electorates at the cos o 
national unity. Different communities voting separate > 
electing members of their own communities are all t ic ' * 
conscious of their separateness and cannot acquire a sense 
national unity. This would not be the case if the who e P e °P 
voted in a general electorate and the interests of >c c 
munities were safeguarded by reserved seats for the differen 
communities in the legislature. Separate electorates pcrpe 
the communal divisions and lessen the chance of the comm 
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ties ever sinking their differences in a spirit of national unity 
and harmony. On the other hand separate electorates appear 
to be the only way When there is mutual distrust and bitterness 
between different communities. 

The question of the representation of minority nationalities 
has proved equally difficult. Federation offers a solution to this 
whole question of the representation of nationalities and com¬ 
munities. But there too difficulties arise—particularly in 
connection with the composition of the central or national 
government. The only country where the question seems to 
have been satisfactorily solved is Soviet Russia which has knit 
together in a federal union autonomous national units. But 
this has been possible there primarily because of the funda¬ 
mental unity of the economic interests of all groups in a plann¬ 
ed social system. 

Special Interests 

In India separate representation is given also to certain 
special interests—women, labour, landholders and commerce 
and industry. Special constituencies exist for these special 
interests. 

Process of Election 

The process of election begins with the registration of 
voters in the electoral rolls. Those who have the necessary 
qualifications can get enrolled as voters. In a fully democratic 
country the only qualification for a voter is that he or she 
should be an adult citizen. (But in some leading countries, 
like Frauce, the woman is still unenfranchised). Only minors 
lunatics, criminals and foreigners are excluded from the fran¬ 
chise. Government servants of certain categories, bankrupts, 
soldiers iu active service, paupers and women are also excluded 
iu many countries. In India residence is a necessary quali¬ 
fication for franchise in addition to which a voter is required 
to have either a property or tax-paring or an educational 
qualification. 

The voters are organized in electoral districts or constitu¬ 
encies, into which the the whole country is divided for the 
purpose of election. 

Candidates who stand for election usually have the same 
qualifications as the voters except that a higher age qualifica¬ 
tion is required in candidates for the Upper House In some 
places property and residental qualifications are required. In 
India these qualifications are necessary.Candidates fot the Upper 
House have to have a high property qualification. Candidates 
who have the required qualifications have to be no min ated by a 
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. enters In fact the parties put up 

fixed minimum number , candidates also stand some- 

the candidates. But independent candia fund raised 

times. The cost of and the employment 

by the party. In °rd« to Xtoral laws exist The 

of other corrupt practices e lim j t to the amount of 

law also for the same reason . p ' elect ion. In order to check 
money that can be spen did ture a deposit of money is 
frivolous and ^ S If the Jondidate fails to poll a certain 

percentage of votes the money is forfeited. 

On the day for which the election » The be § st 

to the different polling booths h voting j 4 the secret 

and the most widely practiced voting paper of the 

ballot. There is no ^ d “ v0 ^ n the "great merit of 

identity of the voter. s ® cr 5j’.. atiou 8 or persecution of a voter. 

precluding all chance of int votes forwhom and an employee 
In open voting it is known ^.^^^oyer or zemindar 

or a tenant might be P® rs . ec “ . ? This kind of intimidation 

if he does not vote as he is, desired. wlth free voting. 

is only possible in open voting; a polling station 

In the ballot paper and the voter has 

the names of the candidates - e for w bich he votes. 

merely to put amark * g f h led ballot box as it is called. In 
Then he drops the paper in a sealed ters is illiterate a 

India where such a arge percentage of the used to 

which charge Of -regularity and malpract.ces are brought. 


CHAPTER VIII • 

CITIZENSHIP 


A citizen is a member of a politically organised com- 

sr,r,s *s- -A“ «*. 

but* also endeavours to promote the,common ^ and tries to 

may be defined as one who is a ong with an intelligent 

fulfil and realise himself fu l> within it ai 0 ^ t mora j wc ,. 

appreciation of what staou 1 c citizen has to partici- 

fare of the community. (Hastri). ine 
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pate in the life of the community aud has also to contribute 
towards the common good. He has to learn to live a life in 
which his private pursuits aud interests have to be harmonised 
with the larger interests of the community. Civic life pre¬ 
supposes the existence of certain ideals, qualities and habits 
which the citizen starts acquiring in his home. From the home 
and family life he moves on to participate in the common and - 
larger life of his school and his village community. The train¬ 
ing that he receives there equips him for participation in a 
common social aed political life. His larger life as a citizen iq 

but an enlargement of his life in the home, school and the 
village or town. 

In the early phases of his life he acquires the habit of 
living under control and cooperation with others and thus 
acquires the habits of obedience, discipline, adaptability and the 
invaluable habit of living with others in perfect harmony. This 
is easier in the home where one has to submit to the control of 
one s parents and to live in cooperation with one’s own people 
for whom there is natural affection. In the home is thus laid 
the foundation for his later life. In the school where the autho¬ 
rity of teachers and cooperation with fellow-students have to be 
accepted as conditions of life, his experiences of common life at 
home are added to and enlarged in horizon. He learns to live 
under the control of aud in cooperation with people other than 
his rdations. There is a further widening of the horizon of 
his life in the village or town community when he comes to 
participate in it. He participates in the village panchayat * 
which is the organisation that looks after and manages the local 
affairs ot the village. He comes under the authority and rule 
of the panchayat. He also participates in the cooperative 
societies of the village which play so important a part in the 
economic life of the villagers. It is through these societies, the 
basis of which is the cooperation of the villagers, that the 
necessities of life can be easily acquired and economic life made 
possible. Thus the value of cooperation in social life is verv 
deeply impressed on his mind. For the Indian citizen the 
period of preparation does not stop with his participation in the 
common life of the village. He continues his training by 
participating in the provincial government. It is with his 

Full-fledged’In(Uaij^dtizeii' ernmeilt ° f ^ **“* he becoraes a 


i i Th u S f ° eS t S e ,?‘ tlzen acquire the essential qualities aud 
habits which gradually expand and widen in scope and make 

him fat for participating in civic life. The counter-parts of 
S w cooperation a re law and order in life u£der the 
State. We have seen how the State is essential for sociallife 
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and how social life is maintained by law and order. The 
maintenance of law and order, as we have seeu, is only possible 
through the setting up of a supreme authority, namely the 
State, which functions through the government. The govern¬ 
ment has many types of organisation and officers to look after 
the different aspects of public life. These are public authorities. 
They are given the legal power to perform their tasks and to 
enforce obedience to their authority. It is the duty of the 
public to help these public officers in the discharge of their 
various duties. In discharging the duties of their office these 
officers are serving the public. As on the one hand it is the 
duty of these officers to keep in touch with the people and their 
feelings, it is the duty of the public, on the other hand, .to 
cooperate with them by making their grievances and difficulties 
known to them and of helping them in removing these 
grievances and difficulties. Public officers cannot function with¬ 
out public cooperation. 

Good Citizenship 
Qualities 

Citizenship does not merely confer advantages and bene¬ 
fits but also great obligations. The citizen has not merely to 
live a good life for himself but has to contribute towards the 
good life of the community. For the attainment of good 
citizenship certain qualities are required. These are intelligence, 
self-control and conscience. Unless the citizen possesses these 
qualities he will not be able to discharge his obligations or 
perform his duties properly. Not only with regard to his duties 
but also with regard to the exercise of his rights these qualities 
are essential. Education plays a great part in developing the 
intellectual abilities of the citizen: Without intelligence a 
citizen will not be able either to understand public affairs 
sufficiently well or to participate in public life. He must have 
sufficient intelligence to judge how he should exercise his right 
to vote or how to carry out the duties of public office. He 
must also have self-control. He must be able to control his 
selfish desires and inclinations and not to take the advantage of 
his position and power to promote his own interests when in 
public service. Similarly conscientiousness is necessary in the 
citizen if he has to serve his country and community with 
self-less devotion, honesty and diligence. The good citizen has 
to avoid the opposite qualities which hinder good citizenship— 
namely, indolence, self-interest, party spirit and ignorance. 

Ideab 

In promoting the well-being of the community a citizen 
must have patriotism and a progressive outlook, In other 
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words Patriotism and Progress are the two great ideals which 
can inspire a citizen to such kind of action as would make his 
country great and enrich it in every way. Patriotism would 
rouse him to his utmost effort, including the sacrifice of his 
life in the defence of his country, its honour; its advancement 
and civilisation. Patriotism supplies the ideals of keeping 
physically fit, possessing public spirit and of promoting the 
material and cultural development of the country. The ideal 
of Progress would inspire him to combat prejudices, supersti¬ 
tious beliefs and usages and all social evils. A progressive 
outlook would make the citizen endeavour constantly, to bring 
about change for the better in every aspect of national exis¬ 
tence. Democracy in the real sense of the term and an 
enlightened progressive system of education are the two con¬ 
ditions in which the highest civic ideals can be realised. 

Acquisition of citizenship 

Citizenship ordinarily depends on birth and descent. A 
person born within the territorial boundaries of a State auto¬ 
matically acquires the citizenship of the State irrespective of 
the nationality of the parents. In some countries the contrary 
is the case. A person whose father is a citizen becomes a 
citizen on birth irrespective of the territory where he is bom. 
Thus, for instance, the son of a French citizen is a French 
citizen even though he is born in, say, England. This is 
natural citizenship. But citizenship may also be acquired by 
an alien or foreigner. This is possible either by naturalisation 
or by marriage. Naturalisation means the granting of citizen¬ 
ship on the fulfilment of certain prescribed conditions, such 
as a period of residence or domicile, or purchase of land or 
government service. A woman by marrying a foreigner 
acquires the citizenship of her husband. This, however, does 
not apply in all countries though this is the general rule. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF AN INDIAN CITIZEN 

Liberty 

The extent of liberty enjoyed by the Indian citizen is 
very much limited as compared to the extent enjoyed by 
citizens in the free and democratic countries of the world. The 
predominance of the executive power in government and the 
absence of democratic government together with the fact that 
very great powers are vested in the heads of the provincial 
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and central governments representing the. ruling torei 

are constantly operating as checks on the ltb« y ; sed 

vidual. As we shall see. these are serious restrictions F 

on the rights of Indian citizens. 

Rights 

4 he right of freedom of theperson 
by such laws as the Bengal Regu a ion con f erT j n g upon the 

Law Amendment Act and e^of" etlntion with- 

Governor-General and Governors th p by law upon 

out trial. As these arbitran P _ 0 tection to the citizen, 
the executive the law courts afford n P subject to the 

The rights of freedom of speech and *1nting:ar 3 ^ ^ c f 

laws of libel and sedition. In every x \ h the freedom 

libel and sedition, but they do not mt Imlia , bow- 
of expressing opinion save in except.o - applied that 

ever, these laws are so stangently and frequen^ ^ The 
thcv seriously encroach upon the rig crc of CPnSO rship. 

liberty of the Press is restricted b\ th P a „,i i„ many 

the laws of sedition and libel etc. Unlik * *» , . res t ne¬ 

ither countries, in India the government can put r a v ^ 
‘tion upon publication beforehand. P c0ufisca ting 

deposits from newspapers and of »«creasm„ res t T icting 

them, the continuous chain of of a 

the freedom of the Press have n The freedom of asso- 

fiee Press for any considerable per . * * restricted by 

ciation and the nght of public meeting are also ^ of 

the powers of the executive under S J C j. r t t,is section 

of the Criminal Procedure Code Action under 

cannot be questioned in a court of law. b ~ ft 

unlawful, of seizing its property and arrest allperson' f 

ed with it The Tndian National Congress with its ne '' v °'' 
organisations has been declared illegal 

The right to work, or to education does not «si ^ 
Political rights also exist tn a very restricted ma ■ 
right to vote is enjoyed only by a small fraction 

lation. And. in spite of repeated assurances, the ^ht 

public office has not been given except to ai very \im are 

Most of tlie higher posts in the government and the y 

held by Europeans. of 

! The duties of an Indian citizen are the ?! axes .honest 
allegiance and obedience to the State, pavmen ’ * ’ ] tl 

exerrise of franchise, helping public officers.e.g., 1^« "" 

tnUitary, in the discharge of that duties, serve on the ,ury etc. 
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Thus the rights that Indian citizens enjoy are subject to 
crippling limitations due to the great and arbitrary powers 
enjoyed by the executive, the absence of a free and democratic 
government, the absence of proper safeguards of liberty. Some 
amount of liberty does exist but very precariously. The condi¬ 
tions which give security to liberty are absent. 


CHAPTER X 

FORCES OF PUBLIC ACTIVITY 

Public Opinion and the Press 

Public opinion is one of the most potent influences which 
operate on public activity. Public opinion is the aggregate of 
the views held by men with regard to matters which affect or 
interest the community. As the very reason and purpose of 
the existence of the State and its machinery is the benefit and 
good life of the community and of the individuals constituting 
it the most interested party in the State is the people. The 
people is the best judge of its own interests, and so the opinion 
of the people is of the greatest value in the management of 
public affairs. This should be so particularly in a progressive 
democratic country where a proper system of education, free 
communication of ideas through a free Press and free public 
discussion have created an enlightened aud intelligent public 
opinion. Public opinion presupposes an alert public alive to its 
interests. Watchfulness or this alertness on the part of the 
people is the only means by which the possession of liberty can 
be made secure. Aud liberty is the most essential condition 
for social and individual advancement. “The price of freedom 
is eternal vigilance.” Unless there is vigilance and intelligent 
opinion on the part of the public to hold the government in its 
proper course and unless the government is responsive to public* 
opinion liberty cannot exist. A government in the hands of a 
few individuals or a small class to do as they please and an 
indifferent public will mean constant encroachment on indi¬ 
vidual liberty and the promotion by the State of particular and 
sectiona 1 interests to the neglect of the general interests of the 
community. Thus there is great need for the develpoment and 
organisation of public opinion. Where there is freedom to 
express opinion and a government open to public criticism and 
responsive to it public opinion develops and plays a deter- 
mining role in the shaping and execution of public policy. 
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Press 

Public opinion today is largely 

system. It is the party m^niy carried on in the Press or 

Criticism of the government is maml> ca. • The p res s is 

often through public speaking All important 

thus a tremendous power in modem public life.^ Ai^ P ^ 

public questions are discussed m n 3 P P development 

The need for propaganda felt by ? ndi J e the 

and utilisation of ^propagan^y^g there is a 

force of public opinion. In practicall) ey ^ ^ kast serai - 

newspaper which it recognises propaganda is 

official organ of the 

well-known and the is one of the country 

ments of propaganda. A free l ress uncomfortable 

can make the position of the gowrnment very„ ^ 

a -“k^pSS3 

C o rSe KC of pnblic agtatmn and discontent 

the « STf 

public opinion, in furnishing means of c ” tlcl ^® t alert it 

ned^'r thebnm'northeknowledge for’tdatingthe. opimons 

pre d sfc-! tiXZStt'Z MS 4 £the 

public and create unnecassary hostile op,nl0 ” m ^ ce 
whether for gopd or evil the Press exerts a tremendous influe 

on public life and activity. 

Party system 

Another most important force influencing P ublic ^ ctivi ^ 
is the party system. The party system presupposes the cxi. 
tence of a number of parties. Freedom to form 
is an essential characteristic of a democratic state, 
parties today are formed on the basis of na ion y* ^ 

nity or class interest. They all hold political views cakula e 
to benefit the particular interests they represent, [he.^; 
have their different programmes and they aim a tb j s 

the government and carrying out their programmes 
object every party carries on propaganda and p 1 , 

programme and tries to win popular support for i • . P ^ 

thus instructs, formulates and organises publi P 
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organises the voters an.d plays a vital role in working the 
political machinery. The different parties put up their candi¬ 
dates in the different constituencies, provide the election 
expenses and carry on election campaigns. The candidates are 
members of the party and pledged to can y out its programme. 
All members are under party discipline which they cannot 
afford to iguore because it is very difficult to get elected with¬ 
out party backing and to have a political career. The party 
with a majority of seats in the legislature has the chance of 
putting its programme into operation. The defeated party or 
parties go into opposition and keep a close watch on how the 
majority party and its government are managing affairs. Their 
criticism helps to keep the government vigilant and to prevent 
it from carrying on autocratically, inefficiently or dishonestly. 
The party system thus has the merit of organising public 
opinion and bringing it to bear on the working of the govern¬ 
mental machinery. It also brings about harmonious working 
of the different organs of government because the executive 
and the legislature, being in the control of the same party 
(or parties in a coalition) work for the same party programtne. 
It also prevents hasty or arbitrary legislation as there are 
different points of view, represented in the different parties, 
from which measures are considered aud discussed. The party 
system also, however, has certain demerits. It tends to give 
more importance to party interests and leads to party wrangles 
in the heat of which the national interest might be lost sight of. 
Again, because of the party system it is not the best men who 
come to hold office, but party men. There may be better men 
who remain excluded because they belong to the minority 
and the state may thus be deprived of the best services that it 
could have from its citizens. Party spirit, if carried to great 
lengths, would promote strife and might impair national unity 
and solidarity. But for good or for evil the party system has 
become indispensable in the working of a democratic machinery 
of government. The party also plays a very important part— 
perhaps a more vital one—in the public life of those countries 
where only one party is allowed to exist. The one party system 
may work for good or for evil according to the ideology and 
principles of the party. It is this system which abolished 
liberty and free thought in the fascist countries. The multi¬ 
party system, however, is more conducive to the development of 
the individual in any case. 

* Intellectual moral and religious influences 

4 

Intellectual, moral and religious ideas also exercise very 
great influence on public life. Ideas ofteu take hold of the 
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. j 14. activities with far-reaching conse- 
human mind and result m act ideas are 

quences. This is the ^se particularly wn^ thinkers _ their 

based on soaal reality and urge p g • d ial institu- 

thought and their mtelectuaJ ^t.tude tow. _ ^ couutIy th 

tions and government are,at a > P and character to the 

leading influences which gi century the philosophers 

activities of the people. In^ h ard f t he outbreak of the French 
considerably contributed t Russian Revolution inteflec- 

Revolution. In the hytay®^^ 1 In our own Indian 
tual forces have played a .determ o ^ linkers an d poets 

life and in our nationalist u t ributiou. Ideas, however, 
have made very substantial co human action when 

affect the human mind and idea ~P soc i a i and historical 
such ideas and ideals ^ ~ on the te ason o. 

forces. Moral influences are those whi^ s, morality, 

the emotions of the human mind Culture. ^ affcct tb 

idealism, philosophy all act. on t: ReUgi()n is als0 one of 

nature and character of p ' M an v people consider 

the most potent forces in socia 1 fe M ^“ d l the refore. their 

religion to be the highest in ere& attitude towards public 
political and other activities and their Religion> {or 

affairs are influenced by then^ r g ifl which exist 

instance, account for much of the dUle« ^ fUffcrcnce6 

between the Hindus and Muslin g in our public life. In 

constitute one of the importau on n , e n’s minds 

I^Su^rM reckoned with in public Hfe and 
activity. 


CHAPTER XI 

GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS & NATURAL RESOURCES 

Area and Boundaries 

India is a vast country with an area of over I,800,000 
square miles and stretching 2000 miles from north to south and 
2,500 miles from east to west. In territory India is as large as' 
the whole continent of Europe excluding Russia. This vast 
area is distinctly separated from the rest of Asia by natural 
boundaries. All ijalong the north stretching over a length of 
more than 1250 tniies are the lofty chains of the Himalayas. 
On the north-west and the north-east corners are mountains 
and hills which together with the Himalayas constitute an 
almost unbroken mountain wall. On the west, south and the 

is the sea—the Arabian Sea, the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. 

Physical Divisions 

Physically India is divided into three regions—the 
Himalayas and the sub-montane region in the extreme north, 
the gangetic plains just below it and the peninsular region 
embracing the remainder of the land. 

Himalayas 

The Himalayas exert very great influence on the physical 
and economic conditions of the country. They act, in the 
first place, as a great barrier shutting out the dry cold wiud 
blowing over Central Asia and-thus protect India from the 
desert conditions of Central Asia. The Himalayan wall at the 
same time intercepts the heat and moisture from the Indian 
Ocean and causes the monsoon clouds by striking against it to 
deliver their load of moisture and rain at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. Thus are fed the great river systems of nortern and 
eastern India. Moreover, the Himalayas themselves continually 
feed the rivers with their own permanent snow. All our great 
rtvers come from the Himalayas bringing from there the silts 
and the water which enrich our land. Then again, because of 
the varying temperature at different heights there is’every kind 
of vegetation in the Himalayas. No wonder our ancestors 
worshipped these great and majestic mountains as the abode of 
the Gods. Indeed we get numerous boons from them The 
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Himalayas give us the type of 

cotton, wheat, maize etc., vegetable and that we 

woodlands giving us tin ^ ber - ' f fertile an d richest of lands 
have the great rivers and the most fertile a ^ aS tbe 

in the world. The Himalayas a « of our f ron tiers, 

eternal and ever-wakeful protector and g 
making the defence of our country so much ea.ie . 

Indo-Gangetic Plains 

The great plains, which com e t b a ^eVai er S* b y ^ he three 
the sub-montane region at their fo the Brahmaputra, 

great river systems-the Indus, Ganges and the Brahmap ^ 

The plains stretch from west to east som 5 Wheat. 

from north .to south some l 5 0 to grown in 

rice, millet, barley, jute, sugarcane, oilseeds etc. are g 

this region. , _ . 

Peninsular Region 

Next comes the plateau of the Decconandthe coastal 

regions. This part is separated from tbe r ^ t M eastern flanks 
range of mountains and has on its wes er , average 

the steep hills of the Western and ^thTs arL 

height of 1500 feet. There are some g T « wheat linste( ] 

cutting deep valleys into the plateau, 
and millets grow in this part. 

Soils 

The soils which are found in India are niainly oi three 

types—alluvial, tTap and crystalline. A* u ^‘ a . { u j m the 

important for agricultural purposes j. arc to ,be fom 

Indo-Gangetic valley and in ^te^ern paHs of northern 
of the alluvial soil varies. Inthe wes ^ saud y. 

of soil grows cotton /Wheat, m - m , Cities The better kind 
soil is rather deficient in. chemical qualities^ i This ^ 

of crystalline soil grows nce infertile ' Crystalline soils are 

on the whole 18 * ’dras Mysore. portions of Bombay and 

found over most of Mad V" Hyderabad Tlie Indian soil, of 

s.sr;.“ • •— 

supply of water. 
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Climate 

% 

There is a greater variety of climatic conditions in India 
than anywhere else. Extreme heat, intense cold, dryness, 
humidity and equable temperature—all this is to be met with 
within the boundaries of India. On the whole, however, the 
Indian climate may be described as semi-tropical. The effect 
of this climate on the people is not very favourable. It is not 
as favourable to health and physique as climates of the tempe¬ 
rate zones. It explains the inferiority of the Indian labourer 
to the European on the point of efficiency. The influence of 
climate with regard to the backwardness of India, however, has 
often been exaggerated. Climate is not one of the causes for 
the backwardness of India. 


Monsoons 

The monsoons play a great part in Indian life. They 
have made this country principally an agricultural one. The 
monsoons are the moisture-laden winds w'hich arise mainly in 
the Indian Ocean and blow across India when, due to the land 
having been heated up, the air becomes light and rises up and 
in the vacuum thus created the cool moist winds rush in. We 
have two monsoons—the south-west and the north-west. Again 
there are two currents of the south-west monsoon—one from 
the Arabian Sea and the other from the Bay of Bengal. The 
south-west monsoon blows during the months of June to 
September bringing rain to most of India except the north-west 
corner and Madras. This supplies go per cent, of the total 
rainfall. The north-east monsoon rises from the land and 
rushes towards the equator in the month of October when the 
land temperature is lower than the temperature above the sea 
near the equator. Hence the north-east monsoon air does not 
carry much moisture and supply only io per cent, of the 
total rainfall. This brings about rainfall iu Madras, Berar, 
Hyderabad, the Punjab and parts of Bombay and the Central 
Provinces. The unevennesss of the distribution of the rains 
can be gathered from the following facts. Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
and the United Provinces have an annual rainfail of about 70 
inches whereas iu Sind, Rajputana and West Punjab there is 
only 3 inches. In other places like Bombay, Baroda and the 
region from Allahabad to Lahore the rainfall varies between 
10 and 30 inches. The monsoon is no doubt a blessing to us 
as it supplies the water so much needed in our dry soil. But 
our dependence on it is one of the greatest drawbacks for our 
agriculture. The rains may be timely or untimely, abundant 
or scarce, evenly distributed or unevenly. On so many coinci- 
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dences do our crops depend Pj^^op^and^n^^ains mean 
crops. Good rains mean plentiful crops and ^ on 

famine. The economic well-being of ourcountry^ land _ 

the monsoon. Good rains meat ? * all tll ^ vc . The increased 
owning zamindars and the mere manufacturing indus- 

buying power reacts favourably on h government which 
tries. ^ There is also good expansion of 

can spend more money for becauS e so much depend- 

industry and oth p T natural phenomena, are 

on the monsoons which like all otner as m uch as 

capricious we should be mdependen of ^ ^ irrigation in 

possible. We should have an e “ ^hoiild be ensured for all 
order that adequate supply of water ' d inade qu*tely bv 
parts, especially for those.which are BP ruination of crops 
the rains and rivers. In the flow 

and even homes by floods we should be < ^ ceri ^ n gifts of 
of rivers by means of dams and lock. t bv human 

- nature can be turned into certain enjoyment . 

effort alone. 


Mineral resources 

Blessed bv nature with fertile soils and ^"^J^eiop^s a 
of water India appears to have beenResigned to deve P ^ 

great agricultural country. But In r developing as a 

mineral resources and has the potentia • se5?; exhaus- 

great industrial country as well. Vie ye . However, 

tive knowledge of the mineral wealth of ° u * fiden ti v said that 
from what is already known it can e important of 

India has verv rich minera resources ™° osscss j t in large 

our mineral deposits is coal. Not only ^ d chief! v in 

quantities it is also verv rich in quality. Tt is c ^ ntra1 p T o- 
Bengal, Bihar, Chhota Nagpur Assam and th ^ elsewhere . 
vinces. In smaller quantities it is^a'so to> ^ . ron ores c f n 

Then we have the world s largest p . CentTa j provinces, 
superior quality in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa. . , in smaller 

Bombay and Mysore. They are also o largest producer 

quantities elsewhere. After Russia Iudia • <;unplv of mica, 
of manganese. India also has the world f a R Mysore, Madras. 
Manganese is found in the Central Provim • - these wo a lso 

and Bombay and mica mainly in Bihar. There is also 

have gold, silver, copper .some lead,tm an * ^ West Frontier 

SS^There*i^a number of other minerals 
Power is the most vital element of the^ rail- 

system » Without power neither mills, n dt f 
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ways nor steamships can run. Power is necessary not only to 
drive the wheels of mechanised industry but also for communi¬ 
cation. Without power there will be neither telephone nor 
telegraph, neither electrical lighting nor tap water. The sources 
of power are coal, water-falls and oil. Of the last named we 
have very little. We do not produce even one hundredth part 
of the world’s oil supply. But coal and water we have in 
plenty. From our coal deposits and our water falls enough 
power cau be generated to drive the wheels of the industries of 
the whole country and much more. Water produces electrical- 
power and coal produces steam and gas power. 

Man Power. 

Tfce most primary requisite for industrial production is, 
of course, manpower and here again we are bountifully blessed. 
But though indispensable man-power is not enough in modern 
economic life which demands mechanical power. And, as we 
have seen, we have potential sources for the development of 
mechanical power. 


Forests 

What we have already seen constitute the most important 
elements of the natural and potential wealth of India. How¬ 
ever, we have some other resources as well.. We have nearly a 
hundred thousand sqare miles of forest land which supply a 
variety of wood like teak, deodar, pine, mango, oak etc.- Apart 
from supplying timber, fire-wood, bamboo pulp the forests also 
give us lac, turpentine, resin and certain other essential oils. 
Moreover, forests are a factor in increasing rainfall and in 
increasing the fertility of the soil by the decomposed leaves of 
trees. For these reasons forests have to be conserved. 

Fisheriei 

Having so many great and small rivers, tanks and lakes 
and being girt round by the sea India has large potential 
sources of fisheries. When these undeveloped sources are 
properly exploited India can have a very thriving iudustiy 
from this quarter. 


Animals 

We also have a large variety and large numbers of 
animals. According to the livestock census of 1940 there are 
, over 87 l / a million of oxen, about 22 1 / 8 million buffaloes, over 
25 million sheep, over 30 million goats, one million horses and 
ponies, about half a million camels, nearly two million pigs and 
over 61 million poultry. 
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Geographical Situation 

Geographically too we are very favourably situated. 
India is in the centre of the eastern hemisphere and the world s 
highway of commerce—the sea. India can communicate and 
trade with almost the whole world directly provided, of course 
that means of communication are developed and the natural 

resources are utilised. 


1 


oi 
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The Wealth of India 

Our country thus is blessed with bountiful gifts by 
nature and has all the elements and resources of becoming one 
of the wealthiest lands on earth. We have fertile soil that can 
erow a rich variety and an abundance of crops. India is thus 
potentially a rich agricultural country. We have rich deposits 
of minerals which furnish us with materials of industrial wealth. 
We have man power and sources of mechanical power whicti 
could be used for the exploitation of all our natural resources. 
We have rivers to supply water and facilitate internal trading. 
We have forests, fisheries and rich animal resources. 


India as one Economic Region 

As physically constituted, geographically placed and as 
endowed with the various factors of economic life India consti¬ 
tutes a single economic region. With all her resources developed 
India can become an economically self sufficient country. The 
necessary elements of not only economic affluence but of 
economic existence itself are not to be found located in any one 
particular part of India but distributed throughout. Moreover, 
the very fact that this distribution is uneven and capricious 
makes all the different parts of the country inter-dependent. 
The more fertile and productive parts of the country have to 
supply food to the less productive areas. The predominantly 
industrial parts of the country have to be fed by the predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural parts whereas the former have to supply 
the commodities needed by the latter. If the crops are 
insufficient in one part of the country due to insufficient rains 
there is always another part which has had bumper crops due 
to plentiful rains and therefore has spare food for the other. 
Various parts of the country produce various things exclusively. 
For instance some parts alone grow cotton while others grow 
jute Thus, naturally, so far as their mutual needs of these two 
commodities go they are necessary to each other. This inter¬ 
dependence becomes particularly clear in the light of the 
industrialisation of India. Those parts where the industries 

wifi be concentrated will not be able to produce food as most 
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of the labour-power will be absorbed in the industries. Then 
again the industries will mutually be mter-relat^ and depen¬ 
dent on each other for raw materials, machinery andi various 
other things. Most other industrialised countries in ^ world 
have to depend on foreign and distant countries for their raw 
materials as well as for their market. India with her v^t 
population and rich sources of raw materials and power need 
not depend on others. Not only are many industries dosely 
* connected with each other but modern agriculture too has to 
depend ou many mdnsU.es for such things. as, trarfors and 
tools chemicals etc. Thus no part of India b> itself can 
make anv «onomic progress. Thus the different parfe or 
India are’ knit together in a common economic life bound 
together by mutual interests. This economic unity is .based 
moreover on an essentially common structure of ec “™ c “ e / 
the same physical environment and the fact that India is 
eeograpldcally more or less cut off from all the neighbouring 
countries by natural obstacles. The characteristics of economic 
life in all parts of India are the same. The majority of the 
people live by agriculture and have the same P roble ™J n “ 
same difficulties. The economic consequences 
rule have been the same for all parts of India. Etomnmc 
development of the different parts of the country depends on 
economic planning for the whole of India as one region. 


CHAPTER II 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the most important industry of India 
Out of a population of 353 millions ( in 1931 ) about 110 
millions were engaged in agriculture including forestry and 
livestock raising. In 1940-41 there were nearly 260 miUion 

acres under cultivation. Nearly 80 per cent of the national 
income of India is derived from agriculture. 

There are two classes of agricultural crops—food crops and 
non-food crops. The food crops are grown on about 80 per cent 
of the total cultivated area. The food crops are rice, wheat, 
barley, maize, millets, pulses etc. and the non-food crops are 
jute cotton, oil-seeds, tea, tobacco, coffee, hemp, ^digo, 
opium etc. There are two main harvests in the year—the khafll 
or the summer crop and the rabi or the winter crop. The 
kharif crops are sown in the summer and reaped between 
September and November. The rabi crops are sown just before 
winter and reaped in March and April. 
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Food Crops : Rice 

Rice is the most acre^of*the total culti- 

accounts for 28 per cen °J 73 22 m inion tons. The 

vat'ed area. The annual yield. n> o ^ Qur ueeds aild we 

quantity produced is not enoug fiq 40 - 4 i) from outside— 

have to import over e^of our rice produc- 

mainly from Burma About £ Bengal is the principal 
tion is exported to foreign countries. rice fields. Rice 

producer of nee with 20 77 “ ‘ miuion acres Bihar ( 9 21 

is also grown in Madras l 1 74 million acres) and 

million acres), the United Provinci17 Qrissa and Bombay 

the Central Provinces (5.87 n is the staple food 

also grow rice but on a soa l e r M r «g e - 
in Bengal, Assam. Orissa and Madras. 

Wheat. 

1 , 4 . t - ocr cent or nearly 35 

Wheat is grown over about q p^ ^ au . iua i yield 

million acres of the total culti y at ?4 , b| t whea t producing 
is io million tons. India is the t gg q{ world produce, 

country in the world supplying . IO P er p ^ jab the United Pro- 
We also export some wheat, A p e 1 Raioutana are the 

vinces, Bihar, the Centra! Province? and‘ ^P^bout I0 
main wheat-growing provinces. it » g ac[es in th e 

million acres in the Punjab about^s ^ {he Central 

United Provinces and °Y er .^ m v wheat on about 

t e 1t‘l the^staple loSd Vn 
uuited piovmces ' the 

Punjab, Bombay etc. 

Other food crop* 

The other food crops are grown 

Barley, maize and millets are growi^ gr0 wii mainly in the 
the country. Maize and y g ^ qu ite well in West 

United Provinces though they also 8 1 , . ts vegetables 

Bengal. India also grows a Urge variety o Irurt,. ^ ^ 

/ Non-food Crops : Cotton . 

Of the non-food crops fibres— cotton and million 

vated on 7 per cent of the cultivated area (ao 
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acres). Cotton was grown in 1940-41 over 23$ million acres. 
Grown more or less over the whole country it is chiefly grown 
in Bombay, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Punjab and Madras. Nearly two-thirds of the raw cotton 
production are exported. India does not grow the long-stapled 
variety of cotton out of which the finer qualities of cloth,are 
made and consequently has to import large quantities of this. 
Next to America India is the biggest cotton producing country 
in the world. The cotton-growing area is distributed among 
the ciiief producer provinces as follows—Bombay 3.88 million 
acres, Hyderabad 3.45 million acres, C. P. and Berar 3.5 7 
million acres, Punjab 2-66 million acres and Madras 2*41 
million acres. 


Jute 

Jute is grown only in India and inaiuly in Bengal. In 
1940-41 the total area .under jute cultivation was over 5^ 
million acres of which by far the greater portion was in Bengal 
and the rest distributed between Bihar, Orissa, Assam and 
Madras. Nearly half of the raw jute production is exported. 

Oil seeds 

Oil seeds such as linseed, groundnut, castor, mustard, 
sesamura etc. grow almost in every part of the country taking 
up more than 6$ per cent or over 23$ million acres. Of this 
groundnut takes up Sf, rape and mustard 6, sesamum 4 , 
linseed 3$ and castor 1 tniliion acxes of land. Oil seeds have 
been an important item in India's export trade. 

.Tea 

/ 

India is the biggest producer of tea after china. The 
area under tea in 1940 was over 737,500 acres of which there 
are 439,800 in Assam, 201,900 iu Bengal, 77,700 in Travancore 
and 77,000 in Madras. Tea grows at a high altitude. About 
<So per cent of the total produce is exported abroad, mainly to 
Britain. n 

Other non-food crops 

* 

The other non-food crops produced in India are coffee, 
indigo, tobacco, silk, opium etc. The cultivation of coffee is 
entirely confined to southern India. Indigo is produced 
chiefly in Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar, Bombay and 
Bengal. Tobacco is chiefly grown in Madras. ’Bengal. Bihar, 
Bombay, the United Proviuces and the Punjab. The bulk of 
tobacco is locally consumed but there is an export trade in un¬ 
manufactured tobacco. Opium production is practically con- 
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fined to the United Provinces. There » 

in southern India. The areas under cu tobacco 

as follows : coffee 181,300 acres, indigo ^8ooacr ■ 

1* million acres, rubber 138,200 acres, opium 42. :>o° ac 

(1930-31)- 

The Condition of Indian Agriculture 

The long list of agricultural products and the imposing 

figures should*not carry us away to think that agncul^.ra ly 

India is very advanced. The econom.c condition o[the ruasse 

of people who live by agriculture truly reflects the sta :e‘ 

agriculture and the poverty of our people Z 

we have, as we have seen, the resources their exploitation 

leaves much to be desired for and that something - 
wrong with our agricultural system. The true state o ^ ^ 
agriculture and what is wrong with it will eme g 
examination of the four factors of production-land, lab . 

capital and organisation. 

Land 

The land, as we have already seen, is fertile. The soil 
however, being rather dry the productivity of land dope ds o 
the supply of water. We are for this reason very much depem 
dent on the monsoons. The distribution of ram, s • 

before, is uneven and rainfall is uncertain. Irriga 
necessary. 

Irrigation 

There are .different means of irrigation—wells, tanks, 
tube-wells and canals of which canals are the most importan 
Before the British conquest there were some irrigation worKS 
constructed by the old Hindu Chola Kings and the Moghul 
emperors as well as a very ancient irrigation system in bina. 
The British government has considerably extended the ur1 ^ 
tion system and some 33 million acres have been brought und 
it In Sind which lies beyond the influence of the monso n 
was constructed in 1932 the Lloyd Barrage at Sukkur wit g 
an elaborate system of canals irrigating over 3 j ™ llh ™ J ct 
in Sind (1040-41). Sind has proportionately the largest 
of land under irrigation. Next comes the Punjab in 

million acres of irrigated land 11940-41). Madr ® jp-Qn 
1940-41, 915 million acres, the United Provinces 1 
acres (1041-42) of which 6*28 million were ^rigated by weUs 
and 6 million by canals, Bombay 626 900 acres ^e Lentrai 
Provinces 375. too acres. Bengal 6-4 per cent and. * 7 ’ P’ 
of the cultivated area. The total percentage of cultivated la 
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does not exceed 20 per cent. There are several acres of land 
with precarious'rainfall which cannot be served by irrigation 
and “dry farming” has to be developed on these. 

Manures 

The productivity of land can moreover be increased by 
enriching the soil with proper manures and chemicals. But 
partly due to prejudice against the use of certain kinds of cheap 
manure, partly due to poverty and partly due to ignorance our 
peasants do not use manures. Cowdung, for instance, which 
furnishes manure easily available to the peasants is made into 
cakes and bulnt up as fuel because the peasants cannot afford 
to buy any other kind of fuel. 

Thus as a factor of production the land is not so efficient 
and its productivity is thus hampered for the above reasons. 
Moreover, the cultivation of small strips of land, which is the 
rule in India, is uneconomical which inevitably results in 
restricting output. 

Labour 

Labour in order to be an efficient factor in production 
must be in the first place adequate in supply. With her hug e 
population India does not lack the supply of labour. But there 
are certain other things indispensable in making labour efficient 
and these are : expert knowledge and technique efficient tools 
and good living conditions for labourers. Indian labour mostly 
lacks these and hence is not so efficient. The Indian peasants 
are steeped in ienorance, conservative in attitude and totally 
lacking in scientific knowledge. They are not acquainted with 
any modern and scientific method of agriculture. They do not 
know the value or use of chemicals and manures to enrich the 
soil. They are not acquainted with the use of modern iiupln" 
ments and still employ those which their forefathers, used a 
thousand years ago. The Indian peasant does not, however, 
lack physical efficiency or ability intrinsically. But physical 
ability and efficiency require good conditions of life for their 
maintenance, and the living conditions of the Indian peasant 
are very bad. Far from getting enough nourishment he is 
hardiv able to get food enough for his bare existence. He has 
neither enough clothing not adequate shelter. He iives in 
insanitary conditions at the mercy of the weather and disease, 
eating unwholesome food and getting no medical relief. His 

health is impaired and life shortened. 

Capital 

The lack of money or capital is perhaps the most crip¬ 
pling factor in Indian lagricultural production. Money i^ 
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t of it is response 

necessary for physical existence and the wa peasantry . Money. 

ble for the wretched living cond seeds, implements 

moreover, is necessary capital is necessary to 

manures, fertilizers etc. „ r : cu Uural calamities such as 
meet contingencies and a 0 q{ cattle. . 

failure or excess of rains, the 1 and marketing of 

Money is required for the revenue. But moi ey 

crops and for payment of ren what the Indian ag 

required for all these vital P« r P^ e ^ llOW ever. to live and to 

culturist does not possess. One_ la 1 So tbe pea sant has to 

meet all the necessasy expenditure. 

borrow money. 

Rural Indebtedness f banks 

There is not much facility foT '” s money-lender who 

on easy terms. He has to borrow exorbitant 

fully exploits the peasants necessity - Borrowing ^ for 

rates of interest. The result is ver> grave. ovemClll and 

absolute necessity and not for agr J- ^ efore does not g»ve 
increased production. Borrow ”5.1 * {r0 ,n which to pay o\Un~ 
him an increasd income or a -surplu. he any secondary 

debts or even to pay the interests. N cxpe i»diture or hi* 

occupation to enable him either to meet his e I Today the 

debt obligations. So the debt keeps debt of 

Indian peasantry is burdened with ‘ u a deadweight on 
Rs. iooo crores. This rural indeb ■ ro d U ction—capital. 
Indian agriculure. Thus another fatt 1 
is also deficient. 

Organisation ^ a varie tv of 

The organisation of agriculture s J , ^ eT ^ ’’Jl” _ e j s organised 
defects. The most glaring defect is that agriculture^ ^ ffaR . 

on a basis of very small-scale cultivat ^ laWS which 

mentation of holdings.. The Indian n sonS are often 

divide the father's holding equally am f ‘ ho wever is not a 
made responsible for fragmentation. v nce are based on 

very cogent argument as the laws ot u ; \ e holdings are 

the same principle in many other conn fragmentation, The 
not subjected to a similar process o ‘ ? population and 
cause is to be found rather in the pressure ba d been 

the lack of alternative employment industries and 

properly industrialised there would h a „d to absorb 

many other occupations to give employing ca se tbe land 

the increasing population. But this ^“"vervdny. All the 
has to support more and more populati - will forego 

sons of a father are maintained by the land and . The 

bis share as that is the only means growing indivi- 

break-up of the joint-family system and the „r 
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dualistic spirit further strengthens this attitude and the process 
of fragmentation. Further, when the land is divided among 
the different clainfhnts it is split up into narrow strips in order 
to make the distribution equitable. The strips are so distri¬ 
buted as to give everyone a bit of all sections of the land, good 
or bad. Otherwise the whole portion belonging to one person 
may be located in a richer section of the land while that of 
another in a less fertile section. This system of land distri¬ 
bution may be equitable but it is ruinous for agriculture. Not 
only are the holdings small but each consists of a number of 
narrow strips scattered over an area On the average holdings 
are divided into 5 to 8 strips. Both subdivision of land, i. e. 
small holdings, and the strip system make cultivation un¬ 
economical. It is not worthwhile to spend labour, time or 
money on these small and scattered holdings as the return is 
very poor. The resources of the cultivator are wasted and his 
efforts are economically unproductive. The employment and 
maintenance of a ploughing team for the small holdings is not 
possible. The strip system is very wasteful. A considerable 
amount of cultivable land is used up as balks marking the 
boundaries of the strips. Modern implements like the tractor 
cannot be used on the small holdings. The strip system as 
well as small holdings restrict agricultural output, not allowing 
of any improvement of land and of the application of modern 
implements. 

Insufficient organisation, on the basis of cooperation, of 
the economic life of the peasants also cripples the productivity 
of their efforts. Co-operative societies and tiadc* unions would 
ensure better living conditions for the peasants and thus make 
them more efficient. 

There is also the absence of organisation, or the existence 
ol bad organisation, for the marketing of produce. The 
producers cannot market their goods directly—neither carry 
nor sell by themselves. Innumerable middle-men intervene 
between the producer and the consumer which deprives the 
peasant of a substantial part of his possible income. The lack 
of means of communication and transport is partly res¬ 
ponsible for this. Defective weights and measures add to the 
marketing difficulties. Orderly marketing is not possible 
except for a few regulated markets where the whole system of 
marketing is defined and weights and measures are guaranteed. 
Thus the cultivator has to sell his produce either in unregu¬ 
lated markets or to a middleman who is usually his money¬ 
lender. The Indian agriculturist is perhaps even more helpless 

regarding the marketing of his products than with legard to 
finance, 0 
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Remedies 

The causes of agricultural backwardness in India may be 
now enumerated as the fragmentation of holdings and smal - 
scale farming, inadequacy of irrigation, antiquated technique 
of production, lack of capital, defective organisation, rural 
indebtedness, bad living conditions and ignorance, l he miprox c 
merit of Indian agriculture, therefore, demands the removal 
of these defects. Large-scale cultivation on the basis. ol 
collective farming, or at least joint husbandry and consolidation 
of holdings, can remove the defects consequent on small scan, 
farming and fragmentation of holdings. The system of consoli¬ 
dation of holdings consists in the cultivators exchanging tliei 
strips with each other and having their respective strips 
consolidated in single holdings. Joint husbanding consists in 
the cultivators pooling their resources and maintaining j 1 
ploughing teams, implements etc. for joint cultivation ot all 
their land together. After harvest each cultivator is given th 
yield of his portion of the land. This is being experimented 
"in several provinces—Punjab and the United and Centra 
Provinces. But the process is rattier slow ami likely to take « 
very long time indeed before any substantial improveinen 
effected. The best solution appears to be collective farming as 

carried out in Soviet Russia where similar problems have been 
dealt with with very great success. In Soviet collective tanning 
the land does not belong to any one. The peasants work on ie 
land with machinery lent by the state and arc.* paid in propor¬ 
tion to the labour put in. This has been possible in Russia be¬ 
cause of a social revolution and the socialisation of land. But 
it is conceivable that a similar system with adaptation to 
Indian conditions can be put into operation without the social¬ 
isation of land and a social revolution. Although these are big 
schemes which cannot be easily adopted there are simplei 
things that can be done for the improvnient of Indian agricul¬ 
ture. Education, extensive irrigation, marketing organisation, 
better living conditions and cooperation can remove most of the 
diawbacks in our agricultural life. Ignorance and ilhteiac> 
can be removed by rural education, both geural and techn’ca . 
Research should be carried on in relation to the specific prob t ms 
of Indian agriculture and the results of such research shou < 
be made available to the small cultivator. In 1929 the govern¬ 
ment of India formed the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research which is doing very valuable work but the small cul 1- 
vator does not get much benefit from it. All this would imp¬ 
rove the technique of agriculture and the tecluical ability of the 
cultivator. Marketing facilites should be provided for the 
cultivator by the provision of good roads and cheap means ol 
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transport and above all by regulation of market. The Imperial 
Council has begun some work in this respect since 1934. 

The living Conditions of the cultivator have to be impro¬ 
ved Sanitary improvement of his surroundings and the 
provision of medical relief are of urgent necessity to the cu tt- 
vator. He must have proper housing, clothing and nourishing 

food. 

Co«operadoii 

Most of the obstacles to agricultural progress can be 
overcome by co-operative organisation. Co-operative organi¬ 
zation or co-operative societies are based on the voluntary 
combination of cultivators in associations for such specific 
purposes as the securing of loans and credit, irrigation, pur¬ 
chasing of requirements at cheap rates, marketing of products 
etc. In short, all aspects and activities of rural economic me 
can be organised in co-operative societies. The co-operative 
movement in India has up till now concerned itself mainly 
with loans and credit. There are today about 119,000 co¬ 
operative societies in India of which most are co-operative 
banks and credit societies. They have a membership o 
about 42 lakhs. But in a vast country like ours this is not 
much and, as it has been said, the co-operative movement in 
India has ‘‘only touched the fringe of the problem . me 
problem which the co-operative movement has tackled is not 
one merely of getting loans and credit. It deals with the 
whole problem of rural existence. The co-operative movement 
today has three ideals “better farming, better business, and 
better living.” The co-operative societies in India have to be 
multiplied many times and their activities enlarged to include 
the various problems of rural life and agriculture. The whole 
work of rura 1 reconstruction or rehabilitation of village lire 
can be done through the application of the co-operative 

principle. 

The object of all agricultural improvements should be 
increased productivity and increase of the cultivator’s income. 
The progress of agriculture depends on the economic wellbeing 
of the cultivator. Not only must his income be increased but 
the crippling burden of debt must be lifted from his shoulders. 
The cultivator's income and the purchasing power of the rural 
population are the most primary and fundamental factors in 
the economic progress and prosperity of India. In addition 
to and along with all that has been suggested above "subsidiary 
industries such as hand spinning, beekeeping, fruit growing, 
cattle breeding, dairy farming and poultry keeping should be 
organised in order to improve the income and the purchasing 
power of the rural population.” 
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« Indian agriculture depends 
The future improvement nent b The Government 

largely on the action o agriculture much more intensively 

has to devote its attention S spend much more money 
than it has done so far and it has P. ^ t . A t present 

SKWiTSS 

population. 

Famines 

One of the features and 

(amine Famines are caused b> ,irniu?lit excessive rain, 

and economic. The P^ca inuc h dependent we arc 

floods and locusts. We have seen early, if they 

on the rains. If they same-scarcity 

are insufficient or excessive the result is - destruction or 

due to the failure or destruction of crop-^^ ^ howe ver. 
failure of crops in any partiuiil - reserve, liven if the 

result in famine if the P eo P' e ‘cuntrv food would be 

crops failed totally in one P art . , , ltrv or from out- 

available either from other parts of tl _ famine if there 

side. Failure of crops can. how e ve [ ommuuication . m these 
is no proper system of transport a 1;ines and telegra- 

days of railways,steamships. >" ot ™ tars - t a )lc ' lack of transport 
phy there should be ^“i, prevent famine 

and communication. What . r the people. It is 

these days is money or the this conntry- 

here that we hit upon the real cause of fami thc fact 

the extreme poverty of the people Hns N» f;mjiiie th c 

that those who have money do not . uUuTal labourers and 

Bengal famine of IQ43 »t % vas t ‘ \ vh . . t i,e upper classes 

othe g r poor classes wh ' c Vetrice and not stl vati^u. it is thus 
tS^e^es TvZX whia-fe the most basic causes of 

“mine in the sense of » 

wa^^evealed^tha^on 1 the average in ^'^f^tp^niiiiiinuin 

villages in India the food supply fel^shortyot^ periixi s of 
requirement of the population. orcuirinc in ollt ‘ vi,la S e 

famine or scarcity of food have beei d in \ v bich there has 

out of every five during a ten-yea P ui S peaking-Thc 

been no exceptional failure of the ra .1 olU ic condition 

Annals Vol. 2,3). , ' m ^Tof fo,K mmluctinn can almic 

causes o, famine 
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are removed and poverty destroyed famines will cease. The 
removal of the physical causes is also necessary at the same 
time. This can be done by the construction of extensive 
system of irrigation and dams and the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture. 

- / 


CHAPTER Ill 

INDUSTRY 

We have seen that India possesses all the resources that a 
country requires to develop industrially. We have now to see 
how these resources have been utilised to build up industries. 
The Indian industries can be divided into two groups—the 
mining and the manufacturing industries. 

Mining Industries 

India has large mineral deposits of high quality. We have 
already seen what minerals there are. We shall now take the 
principal ones and study how much they have been developed, 
what use is made of them and to what extent their production 
enriches the country. 

Coal 

The entire extent of our coal reserves is not yet fully 
known. From various estimates of the known reserves it has 
been calculated that there are some 50,000 million tons 
of coal under the soil at present. Considering the vast resources 
the annual output of coal is rather small. 25 to 28 million 
tons are produced every year. This represents only 2 per cent 
of the world output produced in 52 main coal producing 
countries and gives India the ninth place. vSorae 227,000 
miners are employed in the coal-mines. About 82 per cent 
of the total Indian production comes from Bengal and Bihar. 
The position of coal mining is thus unsatisfactory. The 
United States, Germany, Great Britain and the Soviet 
union produce So°/ 0 of world output and even a small country 
like Belgium produces 5 million tons more than India. Coal 
is of basic inportance in modern industrial production. It is 
not only a source for producing power but is also used for 
smelting iron. Besides there is a number of important bye- 
products of coal. 

Iron 

India has the world's largest reserve of very high grade 
iron ore from which pigiron and steel are manufactured. Most 
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of it is to be found in Bengal and Bihar. With the largest 
reserve, however. India produces only 2 per cent of total world 
output. Still greater pity is that much of the iron production 
is expoited abroad which we have to buy back 111 the * ape 

of machinery and other finished goods of iron and steel, itus 

does not show that our iron resources have been properly 
developed and utilised for manufacture. 

Mangoneae 

Manganese ores are used chiefly in the production of 
glass, steel, heavy chemicals and electrical goods ,u 1 . 

manganese reserves are the biggest in the world. - ° b 
exists in the Central Provinces. But India produces onl\ 
16 per cent of world output and is the second largest 
producer after the Soviet Union. Nearly all of our manganest 

production is exported to foreign countries and not used 

industrial purposes at home. It is. moreover, exported m the 
raw state. Not even is the metal separated fiom the ore 
ugh this would get 11s a better price for it abroad. Hardl\ am 
of the industries using manganese exists in India, except on .1 
small scale, saving steel. Here again is the same stor\ 0 ‘* ul 
richest resources not being properly developed and uti 1)1 

industrial production. 


Mica 

India is the largest producer of mica. Without exploit¬ 
ing her entire resources she produces two-thirds of the world * 
mica supply. It is found in Bihar. Mica is very essential tor 
electrical goods, telegraphy, wireless etc. But as none ot tin- 
industries utilising mica has been developed to any apprecia > «* 
extent most of it is exported to England and America, 

Besides the above India produces the following minerals- 
salt, petroleum, copper ore, gold, ilmenite. saltpetre, chromi e, 
diamonds, silver graphite, zircon, tungsten ore sapphires " 
11)38 the total value of mineral production of India was a 
over Rs 21 crores and 82 lakhs of which about Rs 15 trore j 
and 43 lakhs represent the value of coal, iron, manganese .m< 
mica and about Rs 6 crores that of gold, petroleum. so • m ‘ 
copper. 


Manufacturing Industries 

The manufacturing industries are subdivided into two 
groups —the small-scale cottage industries and the large-sta e 

industries. 
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Cottage Industries 

India from very ancient times carried on thriving trade, 
internal and external, in goods produced by handicraft in the 
cottage industries. This small-scale industrial organisation 
was smashed up by the British and large scale production. 
Yet the cottage industries have shown remarkable vitality and 
still exist and give occupation to the vast majority of persons 
engaged in industry. Of the 10-38 per cent of the population 
engaged in industry 8'88 per cent is emyloyed in the small- 
scale cottage industries. The cottage industries are those in 
which goods are produced not in the factory but in the home 
of the artisan himself or at best in his small workshop. Th^F e 
is no proper organisation in this class of industries. The 
artisan has to rely on his own resources and on his personal 
skill and ability. The more important of the cottage industries 
are—cotton lialidloom, silk-weaving and the woollen industry. 

Cotton handloom industry 

After agriculture this has always been and still is the most 
important industry in India. It employs some sixty lakhs of 
workers producing goods worth Rs 50 crores a year and supply¬ 
ing nearly 28 per cent of our consumption of cotton piece-goods 
(1940-41). Although threatened by Indian and foreign mill-pro¬ 
duced cotton goods this industry still continues because of cer- 
tian peculiar advantages it enjoys. This domestic system of pro¬ 
duction requires small capital thus enabling large numbers of 
weavers to engage in and continue production. The cost of 
production is also low. There is no money to be paid out as 
wages as labour is supplied by the members of the weaver s 
family. There is no costly machinery' to be maintained. 
Moreover, the expenses are kept down by the fact that it can 
be practiced as a subsidiary occupation usually combined with 
agriculture. The coarse cloth produced by hand is more dur- 
aqle than the mill-produced finer stuff. Artistic and ornamen¬ 
ted goods can only be produced by hand and the weaver is 
highly skilled in his art which he intherits from his forbears. 
Finally, the weaver works hnrder and with greater interest 
because he works, trot for the profit of an employer, but for 
himself. This industry has received considerable stimulus from 
the nationalist movement starting with the swadeshi agitation 
of 1905-6 with its pragramme of fostering the use of indigenous 
cloth and of the boycott of foreign cloth. Although it has certain 
points in its favour there is real danger to this industry from 
foreign competition as well asfrom the Indian weaving mills 
which are increasingly combating this foreign danger. Hand- 
loom weaving of cotton cloth exists in every part of the country. 
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Silk handloom industry 

Most of Indian silk production is done by band. As silk 
goods are mainly luxury goods and consumed by the neb and 
the upper middle classes it is not as large an industry as cotton 

weaving. There are two reasons for which the silk industry is 

declining. Firstly, the expansion of silk manufacture bv machi¬ 
nery elsewhere and the import of foreign silk are driving the 
indigenous industry out of existence. Secondly, the substitution 
of artificial silk for real silk is seriously restricting the home 
market for hand-made silk. Both machine-manufactured si k 
and artificial silk have killed all foreign market for Indian silk. 
Silk is produced practicallv all over the country but most v in 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, the United Provinces. Bengal and 
Assam. The annual production is worth about 2 lakhs 01 
rupees. 


Woollen Industry 

The woollen industry is located chiefly in Kashmir and tin' 
district of Mirzapore in the United Provinces. This industry 
produces carpets shawls.knitting wool and othei woollen good-. 
The position of the handloom silk-weaving industry is \er\ 
precarious to-day. ' 

Besides these here is a large number ot other cottage 
industries such as copper, brass, bell-metal, gold, silver, 
pottery, wood-carving, soap-making, furniture etc. 

As noted above, all the cottage industries are faced with 
the danger of gradual disintegration due to manufacture on 
large scale by the application of capital and machinery. 
Mass production and low price of factory—made goods threaten 
to destroy cottage industries bv competition. It can be seen 
on all sides that the danger of foreign competition is not being 
met by the expansion and strengthening of the cottage industr 
ies but by the establishment of mills and large scale production 


Large-scale Industries 

The chief large—scale industries are cotton textile, iron, 
and steel, jute, sugar and tea. 

Cotton Textile 

Bombay, Madras, the United Provinces and Bengal are 
the leading cloth manufacturing areas. Of these by far the 
most important centre is Bombay which contains about 00 per 
cent of the total number of mills in India. In recent years t e 
cloth manufacturing industry has expanded so much t a 
to day’the Indian cotton rqills are able to meet a great por ion 
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of our cloth demand. We have to-day some 390 cotton mills 
in India employing on average nearly 4^ lakhs of workers every 
day and consuming 42^ lakh bales of cotton of which 36 lakhs 
are provided by indigenous cotton (194I). The total annual 
production has come to 4.269million yards. The cotton textile 
industry is entirely in Indian hands with Indian capital, manage¬ 
ment and labour. The raw cotton consumed in the mills are 
not, however, entirely Indian. Our cotton being of the short- 
staple variety we have to import long-stapled cotton from 
outside. The cotton manufacturing industry, although the lar¬ 
gest we have, is not large enough. We have plenty of raw 
materials to be woven into cloth that can clothe the whole cou¬ 
ntry and more. But our mills are able to meet only 64 per 
cent of our demand. The remainder is met by small—scale cot¬ 
tage industry, which produces 2,000 million yards and by imp 
ort from England and Japan. Abont half of our total cotton 
crop is exported to foreign countries from whom we buy it back 
in the shape of cloth. Even the cotton industry, the most 
developed industry in India, has not been fully developed. This 
is further borne out bv the fact that our people are most scan- 
tilly clothed. Our industry, therefore, to-day is able to meet the 
demand because it is so low. The per capita cotton cloth 
consumption in India is only 16 yards whereas in the United 
States it is 64 yards and in the United Kingdom 35 yards. 
Moreover, we can become self-sufficient by having more mills 
and bv growing long-stapled cotton. I11 view of the half-nake¬ 
dness of the vast majority of the people increased cloth produc¬ 
tion is necessary. This is, however, al=o true that the standard 
of living and the income of the masses of the people have to 
be raised for the cotton textile industry to expand further, 

1 Iron and steel 

We have seen how great are our iron resources as well 
ns those of manganese which is necessary for the production 
of steel. Before the war we extracted some 27 million tons 
of iron ore everv year and produced i-J million tons of pig 
iron and less than one million tons of steel which was roughly 
about 17 per cent and less than 76 per cent respectively of 
world production. During the present war the world production 
of both iron and steel has gone up by about 50 per cent but 
the production of Indian iron has remained static and that 
of steel has gone up only to one per cent of world production. 
Compare, this with Germany which produced 23 million tons 
annually. Although we have such resources and one of the 
world’s largest iron and steel works (Tata’s) yet we are very 
backward in this industry. The reason is that much of our 
manganese is exported while we import finished steel 
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products—particularly machinery. As we do. produce 

enough steel and lack the equipment 7" ^/y. Besides 

engineering industry which P r °‘^ 3 4 or 5 other iron and 

Tata’s at Jamshedpur m Bihar. : are £ 5 BlUar . 

steel producing concerns located mos > K The iron 

Nearly 38.000 workers are employed in ^ - ^ t how . 

and steel industry of India has a ^eatfuUir^Atpre 
ever, it lags far behind the capacity of the country to p 

and consume it. 

Jute 

At present more .mportant than ^e "on and^sUeUr,. 
dustrv is the jute industry which ranks «c ^ iQb jute 

among the organised industries o All Uie m ills are 

mills employing about 3 lakhs T'Dundee (Scotland) 

locate,! in Bengal -in Calcutta ^,\ v a " ic h iute miuufacture 

r: e centre°,r lV mdustry' has hcen wholly 

Indian the jute industry was m "»^ ' u ' oreI f " a ^ col t lro , a „d 
nally most of the capital was British as. e coinc 

management. Recently, however, thc cap.tal Ik . . ^ ^ 

into Indian hands. Many Indian hi ms Have 
own mills. 


Sugar 

India claims to be the earliest producer of sugar At 
one time it was an important cottage industry an( j 

however, was so low that sugar began to be imp - 
India became completely dependent on foreign suga - B 
since 1931 the sugar industry has experienced the mo» 
cular development and today India has beco ;* 

It has developed as a large-scale manufacturing m > ; 

on the factory system. There are 15b sugar m ills-u> >j»- 

about 77,000 workers and producing one million t • 

U is in Indian hands. The expansion of the 
an example of the capacity of Indian labour. cap' ^ are 

prise to industrial achi/veinent if favoura tliat 

created* These conditions were created >y ' tl) t | 10 

the government took and the protection that it gav ^ 

industry. There is also a flourishing cottage ''idustry^ jntlia.11 
ing gur which is commonly consumed by nit » 
cultivators. 


Tea 


India is the second biggest producer of tea. supplying, 4 ‘> 
per cent of the world output. More than 80 per cent of the 
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production is exported. There are over a thousand tea factories 
employing over 67,000 workers. 

Besides these industries mentioned above there are 
cement, soap, glass, paper, cigarette, rubber, chemical and a 
number of other industries. 

Industrial backwardness 


From our review of the industrial resources of India and 
the present industrial position of India it comes out clearly 
that industrially she is very backward. In spite of w'hat has 
been described as her "industrial progress" the standard of life 
in India is extremely low and the per capita consumption of the 
elementary necessities of life, namely food, clothing and 
shelter, is one of the lowest in the world. The production of 
iron, steel and coal per head of the population in India as 
compared with that in the United States and the United 
Kingdom indicates the industrial position of India. 


Iron 

Steel 

Coal 


United 

Kingdom 


•2 

3 

62 


United 
States 
(in tons) 

'3 

'4 

3 


India 

•005 

•003 

•007 


This position is due to the fact that though India has very 
great potentialities for industrial production her productive 
resources are unused, unemployed or under-employed. The 
reason whv this is so is the same as in the case of agriculture, 
namely, the inefficiency of the factors of production. 

Causes : inefficient labour 


Labour is inefficient due to a variety of causes. The 
most primaly cause is that our labourers live in intolerable 
conditions. They dwell in unhealthy and congested quarters, 
have no proper clothing, do not have enough and sufficiently 
nutritious food, suffer from diseases and do not get proper 
medical care. Industrial hygiene is almost a neglected subject 
in India. Labour in India is plentiful and cheap and tff!s has 
made employers indifferent to their health. Sick ailing or 
dead workers can always be easily replaced. Brought up in 
such conditions the working class children suffer both in 
their physical and mental growth. The life of the worker is so 
hard that, suffering as he already is in health, it shortens his 
longevity. His working hours are too long. He has no 
facilities for recreation and amusement. His wages are very 
low. The working class children receive no education because 
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of the poverty of their parents. The betterment of the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of life is tire primary necessity for the ** c, ei 
of our labourers. Better wages, healthy dwellings, medical relief, 

rLrea “musement, nutritious food 

itions essential for efficient labourers Legislation b> the A* 
for the welfare and protection of workers is needed. Althoii 
there are some laws like the Workmen s Compensation Act and 
the Payment of Wages Act these arc too few and not proper 
enforced There should for instance, be p.ov.s.on for health 
insurance and old age pension. Lbe lack of ski e ' * ' “ 

another great factor of the inefliciency of labour 1 her 

provision to speak of for industrial and technical education and 
training. The present war has seen the adoption of a ^hcine 
designed to train every year 15, 000 artisans in about 2y> n . 
tutions. The training of young Indians under the Bevm =£' 1CI1 ^ 
will also go some way to introduce a high standard sk 

our industry. 

Lack of leadership and capital 

The lack of business leadership also makes for industrial 

backwardness. This is. to a large extent , due to ihc v ^ ’ 
general system of education that prevails in the countrv Iheie 
is. however, a tendency in recent years for young mu ‘ 

up business careers. For this lack ol business leadership the 
absence of the spirit of interprise is also responsible. 

The lack of capital and the absence of enterprise among 
moneyed men is also an important cause of the industrial back¬ 
wardness of the country. “Those who have money prefer to 
put it in safe income-yielding investments such as landed pr 
perty and government securities. They lack the initiative and 

the courage of risking their money in industrial u,K,ert ;^‘"^ e 
This 'shyness”, as it is called, of Indian capital is responsible 
for a deplorable feature of our industrial system —the pre i m 
nance of foreign capital. However in recent yea s nd 
capital has become more enterprising and is graduall> down g 

into the industries. 

Lack of cheap power 

Another cause of industrial backwardness is the 

cheap power. Power is the most vital thing m 1 f it 

system of production. Machinery does not wo OWL . r * we 

requires power to make it function. Of the sources production 
hale a little oil and though we have a lot of coal its Production 

islimited and. moreover, it being localised 111 Be fi« * hecausc 
coal becomes rather expensive for other parts of « 

of freight charges. Though we have a lot of water resource 
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these have not been utilised. We have rosources enough to develop 
a great amount of hydro-electric power which could be supplied 
at reasonable rates. But these resources lie untapped and the 
production of electricity in India is so small that it cannot even 
be expressed in terms of a percentage of world production. 

Government Policy 

Finally, the Government is largely responsible for the 
industrial backwardness of India. The Government of India, 
both central and provincial, is foreign and mainly concerned 
with safeguarding and serving the interest of foreign capital. 
Its industrial policy has consequently failed to advance the 
interests of India. It is not only responsible for neglecting tie 
economic and industrial interests of the country but also for 
the maladjusted and haphazard growth of Indian industries. 
For the industrial development of a country private enterprise 
is never a lequate. The resources of a country cannot be fully 
developed nor i f s industries established unless the government 
gives the lead and actively promotes favourable conditions. 
Although our lack of initiative and enterprise is partly to blame 
for our industrial backwardness the Government must bear 
the major burden of responsibility. Industrial development in 
India has never been planned deliberately for the purpose of 
fully exploiting the resources of the conn try with a view to 
increase production and to create opportunities of employment 
for the growing population. The formulation and execution 
of such a comprehensive programme could only be done by the 
Government. The main objective of Indian industrial develop 
meat has been to develop only certain industries with a view 
to substitute indigenous products for imported ones. Vital 
key industries and heavy capital goods industries have not been 
developed because of this lopsided objective, India serves as 
a source of raw materials for foreign industries and as a market 
for their finished goods. Because of its preoccupation with the 
interests of foreign copital the government has not encouraged 
the development of those industries which would compete with 
foieign industries and might destroy both their source of raw 
materials and their market. This is borne out by the fact that 
in spite of the persistent Indian demand for protection to indi¬ 
genous industries the Government after a great deal of delay and 
hesitation adopted merely a policy of-discriminating protection” 
which has stimulated only certain industries such as cotton 
textile and sugar. The outlook and the policy of the Governmeut 
must change. -‘Considerations for the protection of the export 
markets of the United Kingdom and the lachrymose but uncon¬ 
vincing solicitude for the welfare of the Indian rvot who would 
be crushed by the burden of protection and deprived of his 
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foreign markets for his agricultural products should give^ way 
to the larger interests of the nation, the rapid creation of nation- 
al wealthf and 1 the raising thereby of the national standard of 
living," (Ginwala—The Annals of the American Academy. 

May 1944). 

Foreign Capital 

With regard to foreign capital (£ too" millions in 1 Q 3 ') 

in our industries we must not forget the beneficial rol. it has 

played while we talk of the injuries it has done us. W hen the 

absence of large capital in Indian hands as w t h of 

of Indian enterprise were obstacles in the way of t g^ 
Indian industries it was foreign capital which brou^h • ^ 

birth of industrialisation in India. But for fordgi I ‘ ital 

industries would not have developed It was foreig 1 

which bore all the initial risk. Moreover, thank to it «e 
have acquired experience and training 111 modern other 

nisatiofi and technique of large-scale production. oJ - 

hand our dependence on foreign capital has * 

mischief. To start with, we bad no control over our 
dustrial life. Then, Indians were shut out of em|.>> 
and participation in business. It led to etonoin 
which cemented the foundation of political slavery - • 

our industrial development has been restricted, « “ ‘ • 

haphazard and lopsided because foreigners had no 
the development of our natural resources except in s 
beneGted them and their country. This last is the s 

wrought by foreign capital which outweighs all it- ,e, ‘‘ ^ 

is because of the predominance of foreign capital tnn ' 
industrially so backward and so poor. 

Indistrialisarion of India 

After having considered the natural resources olf 
agricultural and industrial potentialities and the ji» d * with 

of Indian agriculture and industry we are mevit India 5 

the question ‘what is to be the future economic life of 
Is she going to be mainly an agricultural conn ry • 0 

Vie industrialised ?’ There are two schools of 

school holds that India is and should remain a pmon m ant. 

agricultural country. They argue that India s s . 

rtant elements necessary for large scale industrial poducltion 

as large capital and skilled labour, and that India Thev 

able to compete with foreign industrialised couii‘ 1■ * • ou |’| 

hold that on the other hand agricultural improv an<1 

enrich the country and save it from all the evils. • ho , (ls 

moral, of mechanical industrialism. The “the ricl) 

that India has immense industrial potentialities 
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raw material resources,plentiful labour and power resources. 
They point out that there is really no dearth of capital—it has 
only to be made more enterprising, and that the lack of skilled 
labour is not an unsurinouutable difficulty. Primary and tech¬ 
nical education and training will remove this deficiency. Fur¬ 
ther if full use is made of the resources of the country there is 
no reason why India should not be able to hold her own in face 
of foreign competition. Industries will offer opportunities for 
employment and absorb a large number of people, thus relieving 
the presure on the land which is one of the causes of agricultu¬ 
ral backwardness and poverty. For an increasing population 
like ours industrialisation offers a good economic solutiou. It is 
a necessary condition for the prosperity of agriculture as well. 
Agriculture cannot go ahead unless the pressure of the popu¬ 
lation on land is relieved. Moreover, no country in the world 
today can become strong, powerful and prosperous unless it 
has fully developed its natural resources and is industrialised. 
The actual capacity for industrial production is the source of 
national strength and political power. 



CHAPTER IV 

TRADE 

Internal trade 

"In a vast country like India with such a huge population 
there is a tremendous volume of trade between the different 
parts of the country—between the provinces and states,between 
the urban and rural areas, between the villages. This is 
particularly so because, as we have seen, different parts grow 
and manufacture’different things and exchange with each other, 
lift* internal trade of India is much greater in volume than the 
foreign trade. No estimate of the volume of internal trade in 
all its aspects is possible. 

. In the old days the internal trade of India flowed along 
the waterways and the few roads that existed of which the 
most notable was the Grand Trunk Road. During the British 
period the introduction of railways and steamship as well as 
the construction of roads and the use of motor vehicles have 
facilitated trading, speeded it up considerably and increased 
its volume. But in relation to the vast expanse of the country 
the means of transport and communication still remain very 
inadequate as we shall presently see. 

In every village there are traders, in addition to shop¬ 
keepers. and hawkers all of whom are the agents through whoa) 
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trade is carried on. There are certain castes and communities 
who monopolise much of the trading business. These are tb 
Chettis of Madras, the Marwaris of Rajputana, the Par ~> ls - 
Bhatiyas, Borahs and Khojas of Bombay and Gujerat, and the 
Baniyas of North India. Though the monopoly of these classes 
are slotvly breaking down still they control a ^suletable 
portion of our commerce. Trading takes place in tl 
as well as in religious fairs or melas. 

Internal trade is of two kinds the trade between the ports 
and inland centres and the trade between different parts of 
‘ of the country. The traffic with the ports mainly consists in 
food articles and raw materials for export and also in the m 
ported commodities. The other kind consists in agricultural 
and manufactured products of all kinds. The existence o a 
large number of middle men is a great obstacle in our commerce 
Due to their standing between the producer and the - up 
keeper ami making their profit both the producer ge s 
and the consumer pays more. 


Foreign trade : History 

The history of a flourishing Indian foreign trade goes 
back to dim antiquity. In the 6tli or 7U1 century • n .‘ ia 

traded with Egypt. Phoenicia, Arabia. Syria. I ersia. C.hina. 
Greece and Italy. Trade was carried on both overland and h\ 
sea. In the Periplus of the F.rythrean Sea (the Indian Oce.111) 
an unknown Greek author talks about the ships and commerce 
of India. There are other Roman and Greek writers and histo¬ 
rians who have written about Indian commerce. The tepu a- 
tion of the wealth of India and of her rich products like Mik 
and muslin roused great rivalry among the Europeans o 
establish trade relations with India. The British East m >a 
Company eventually ousted the others and established a pros¬ 
perous trade between India and the West. As we | cn<n ^L|' 0 
well this enterprising commercial firm brought in it* 
guns and soldiers and after defeating and ousting other rivals, 
notably the French, attached India as the brightest jewel m 
the Imperial Crown of Great Britain. India became an m 
valuable adjunct of the British industrial system as a pereni 
ial source of raw material and a market for finished prodnets 
of British mills. Although the volume of India s external tta 
increased Indians lost control over it. 

Character 

From what we have seen of our natural resources and 
their exploitation from the respective positions ot our manu- 
factoring, mi,ling and agricultural industr.es the compos,tl™| 
and character of our foreign trade become evident. Ve . I 
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mainly foodstuff and raw materials and import mainly manu¬ 
factured goods. Up to the nth century India exported goods 
manufactured in her cottage industries. With the decline of 
these industries during the 19th century' the character of Indian 
foreign trade became transformed. Unable to cope with large 
scale foreign industries and unable to develop large-scale manu¬ 
facturing industries of her own India was forced to buy from 
abroad and pay for her imports with raw materials and agricul¬ 
tural products. The expansion of some of our industries during 
World War II has brought about a tendency for the increase of 
export in manufactured articles and decline in that of raw 
materials. But this change is only slight and is the result 
of war conditions. 


Balance 

India has a favourable trade balance i. e. the exports 
exceed the imports as the following figures show ;— 

Imports Exports 


I938-3Q 

(In crores of rupees) 
15870 185-02 

1939-40 

168-95 

2I 5‘95 

1940-41 

16112 

200-44 

1941-42 

173 

2 53 

1942-43 

no 

194 


But this balance goes to pay for the interests on India's 
debts to England, freinght for foreign ships which carry our 
foreign trade, services of foreign banks and insurance companies 
(mainly British) and for Home Charges (purchases, pensions 
Secretary of State’s establishment etc —£ 30 millions). During ' 
the recent war period, however, T .dia has ceased to be a deb¬ 
tor country to England and has accumulated a Sterling balance 
mi her favour in England. 

f Distribution 

The bulk of our foreign trade is with Great Britain 
and the British Empire. We have trade with almost all 
countries of the world. During the war the foreign trade 
with the Axis countries has ceased and naturally there 
has been an increase in trade with the British Empire and the 
United States of America. Before the war about 35% of our 
foreign trade was with Britian, i2»<>/ 0 with other British posse¬ 
ssions, 16% with Japan, 8% with the United States and 7 °/, 
with Germany. 

Exports 

The main items of export are cotton, jute, tea and oil 
seeds. In 1936-37 the total value of exports was over Rs 2?2 
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crores of which cotton and cotton goods accounted for 149 crores 
jute for about 43 crores. tea for 20 crores and oil seeds for 
about i8i crores. These figures may be compared with the 
figures of one of the war years. 1940-41: jute 63 crores, cotton 
40 crores, tea 27 crores and oil seeds 10 crores. 

Imports 

The imports are mainly manufactured articles constituting 
72 per cent of the import trade and distributed as follows : 
cotton goods worth about 18 crores machinery about 15 crores 
metals and metal goods about 10 crores, motor cars and other 
vehicles b'/s crores and instruments 5 crores. \\ e import raw 
materials worth 19 crores of which food and drink account tor 
1115 crores. All these figures relate to the year i 93 <, - 37 - lhe 
figures for 1940-41 are : cotton goods 21 crores, machinary 11 
crores, metal and metal goods about 12 crores. motor cars and 
other vehicles 6 crores, instruments 5 crores, food and drink 
4 crores and oils about 21 crores. 

Transport and Communications 

RAILWAYS 

As remarked already trade has to depend on the means 
of .transport and communication. In a vast country like India 
a proper and extensive commerce demands an extensive system 
of transport. The Indian railway system covers over 41,000 
miles. The inadequacy of this can be best realised by compa¬ 
ring certain facts and figures relating to railways in foreign 
countries. The United States which is only 2-£- times larger 
than India in area has nearly 6 times the mileage of Indian rail¬ 
ways—242,000 miles. Britain less than */,«tli the area of 
India, has a little over half the Indian mileage -20,000 
miles. Britain and Germany have about 195 mues ot 
railroad for every 1000 square miles while India has only 
20 miles for the same area. English railways carry abou 
1000 million passengers and 300 million tons of goo* s 
every year and the American about 460 millon passengers aiu 
over 1000 million tons of goods. The Indian railways carry 
abbout 40 53 million passengers and just over 92 million on> 
of goods. India requires 2 to 3 times more mileage ' 1 1 

there is at present. It is not merely enough to have 
mileage. The economic progress of the country demands ia 
special rates should be given to particular trades and nidus ries 
with the object of encouraging them. Other countries have 
done so. But in India where railways are run as commercia 
concerns nothing like’ this is done to further the economic- 
progress of the country. 

Roads 

Roads have become very important due to the deve¬ 
lopment of motor transport. All countries have constructe 
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good and extensive roads. The Indian roads can be divided 
into two classes—rural and urban. At the end of 193S the total 
mileage of roads was 84,000 miles of which 19000 were urban 
and 66,000 miles rural roads. Good motor roads cover a 
very small fraction of the country's area. Compare this with 3 
million miles of road in the United States of America and about 
110,000 miles in Britain. The absence of good roads in the 
countryside is a great drawback for agricultural marketing. 
Most of the roads are merely tracks which become absolutely 
unusable during the monsoon. There is almost unlimited 
scope for Toad construction in India. Road development is 
necessary not merely to stimulate trade and to give marketing 
facilities to the rural areas but also to bring civilising influences 
to the distant parts of the country which would otherwise re¬ 
main backward economically and culturally. 

Shipping 

The great need for an Iudiati mercantile marine can be 
realised from the following facts. India has a vast coastline 
of about 5,000 miles with a number of ports aud the possibility 
of having many more. Along this long coast more thau 6 
million tons of cargo aud more than 2 million passengers are 
carried every year. The foreign trade of India amounts to 
more than 25 million tons a year and nearly a quarter of a 
million passengers are annually carried in that trade. The 
value of the annual maritime trade of India exceeds Rs 450 
crores. Almost the entire foreign trade of India is carried 
on in British ships. Even the coastal home trade is carried 
mainly in British ships and only 2., or 25 per cent is carried in 
Indian ships. The total tonnage of the Indian mercantile 
marine is negligible. It is British rule and policy which is en¬ 
tirely responsible for this shipping position in India today. 
Indian goods used to be carried in Indian ships from very old 
times and there was a flourishing Indian ship building indus¬ 
try. The industry declined after the establishment of British 
rule in India. It was after much struggle that Indian shipping 
companies were able to secure the right of carrying a part of the 
coastal trade. So far as foreign trade is concerned Indian 
shipping has been entirely kept out of it. During the last one 
hundred years or so a large number of Indian shipping 
companies came into existence but most of them went under 
due to the unfair competition and hostility of British ship¬ 
ping interests. Thus Indian shipping industry has not deve¬ 
loped as a result of the deliberate exploitation of Indian maritime 
trade in British interest. Because of this a huge sum of money 
is aunuaUy drained out of India in payment of the freight bills 
of British ships. This enforced dependence of Indian maritime 
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trade, particularly foreign trade, reacts very unfavourably on 
Indian economic life, especially on industry. Such dependence 
prevents the opening up of new markets. 

Trade policy and agreements 

lip to 1933 the Government of India followed the free 
trade principle of laissen faire with regard to Indian foreign 
trade. Free trade operated unfavourably to India. As India 
had no large scale manufacturing industry she was not able to 
cope with foreign goods—especially British goods, which cou 
come freely into India. Therefore there was great demand tor 
protective tariff so as to give impetus to Indian industries to 
grow up. After much hesitation the policy of ‘discriminating 
protection’ was adopted in 1923 Those industries which go 
protection were able to develop. In I 93 2 under the Ottawa 
Agreement the policy of Imperial preference was adopted. By 
it favourable and preferential treatment was given to certain 
British commodities in India and vice versa. The import duties 
in botli countries were readjusted to give effect to this. The 
whole system worked to the disadvantage of India and advan¬ 
tage of Britain. Consequently in 193b the Indian Legislative 
Assembly refused to continue the Ottawa pact and after long 
negotiations a new agreement was concluded in 1939 - 

In 1933 an agreement was concluded with Japan and 
renewed in 1937. I 1 was occasioned by the unfair competition 
of Japanese cotton piece goods with Indian products. The 
agreement gave protection to Indian cotton industry and linked 
up imports of cotton piece-goods from Japan with the export of 
Indian raw cotton to Japan on a sliding scale basis. 

During the second world war certain new industries have 
sprung up and the Government has given assurances of protec 
tion to these and other industries after the war. After the 
war it would be necessary for the Government to review and 
revise its entire fiscal policy. It should adopt a policy of activity 
developing both existing and new industries. It should promote 
technical educ ition and industrial research on a larger scale, 
and create facilities for cheap credit, efficient transport an< 
marketing. The appalling poverty of India can only be re¬ 
moved by a new orientation of its economic policy by ie 
Government and by proper exploitation of the unutilised re¬ 
sources of the country which “implies a silent revolution in 
the technique of industrial and agricultural production u» ir >er 
the auspices of the State." (Adarkar—The Indian Iuscal 

Policy.) 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PEOPLE AND ITS POVERTY 

The wealth of a country depends on what the people are 
able to do with the resources placed at its disposal by nature. 
Having reviewed the natural resources of the country and what 
has been done with them we should know something of the 
people and its real economic condition. 

Population 

India is one of the most populous countries in the world 
with a fifth of the population of the world. She has a popu¬ 
lation of 388 99 millious (1941) which is the second largest 
population in the world. The average increase of the popu¬ 
lation is 14.000 a day or a little over 5 millions a year. 
At the present moment, therefore, it must be over 408 
millions. Some people have expressed their concern about the 
“alarming rate of increase” of the population and have 
talked about the problem of overpopulation. The real 
position, however, is not such as should cause unnecessary 
alarm. The density of the population on the average does not 

exceed 240 persons per square mile and is less than the density 
in Germany, Japan, England, Italy or Java. The above figure 
gives the mean density. Actually the density varies in 
different regions from more than 800 per square mile in parts of 
Bengal to less than 100 in parts of Baluchistan. The rate of 
increase too is not so alarming. During the 70 year period 
1872-73 to 19j 1-42 the popu tion of India increased about 
54 per cent while that of the ;.\ited Kingdom increased 56 
per cent and of Japan 136. Hence the rate of increase in India 
cannot be described as extremely rapid. 

Distribution of population 

The sex composition of the population shows not only the 
paucity of women in proportion to men but a declining rate in 
the female population. In 1901 there were 960 women for 
every 1000 men, in 1911 it was 950, in 1921 940, in 1931 940 

ana in 1941 034. The proporrion of the rural to the urban 
population was : 

1872—91-28 : 872 
1881—90-59 : 9 41 
1891—90 54 : 9 46 
1901—90-21 : 979 
1911—90-65 : 9-35 
1921—8970 : 10-30 
1931—So : n 
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These figures show the immobility of the Indian popu¬ 
lation. The reasons are that the majority of the people are tied 
down to an agricultural life, that the difference in language 
food, habits and customs between the different parts of t 
country means unfamiliar life outside the usual habitation and 

that “caste and other social institutions render seyerence fro, 
home village or town uncomfortable. The distnbu ion 

British India and the Indian States is 2«)5 ' S , " ll ) ,onS " 
former and 93-1 in the latter. The figures of distribution as 

between the main provinces are : Bengal 60-3 mi mn.. 
Provinces 55 millions. Madras 403 millions,Bihar *^8 millions. 
Punjab 28-4 raillions.Central Provinces and Berar i6 bmil ■ 

The other provinces have much smaller popula 1 Ilb 
io-2, Orrissa 8 7. Sind 4-5 and North West Frontier Province 
3 millions. The proinces of Delhi has a popiilation of 9 
millions. The popultion of some of the important cites is a 

follows : Calcutta 21 lakhs, Bombay 14 S9 lakhs - Ma ‘ ilr ‘. m/ 
lakhs. Lahore 6 7 lakhs. Delhi 5 21 lakhs, Lucknow 3 / * 
Agra 2-84 lakhs. Allahabad 2 6 lakhs. The distribution accord¬ 
ing to communities is : Hindus 255 millions Muslims 94 3 
millions. Christians 6-3 millions. Sikhs 5 ^ millions and Jam 
14 millions. The percentage is Hindus 65 5, Muslims 3 • 

Christians i*6. Sikhs 14 and Jains 4. The above figures relate 

to the census of 1941. 


National health 

The average expectation of life at birth in India is 
than 27 years as compared to 58 years in the United * 1 . s 
and 56 years in Britain. Whereas the expectation 14 1,1 

creased, between 1870 and 1925. in Germany from 35 f (> 5 ' an 
in Britain from 41 to 55 the expectation of life m In* 11 11 
creased from 25-54 in 1891 to 26 56 in I 94 1 - Ihe birth ra e 
India is higher than in both the United States and Bn am K 
35 per 1000 while it is 17-9 and 15 P er 1000 u * • 

latter countries respectively. The infant mortality ra t 
India, however, is one of the highest in the world. ,' a 0 
lakh of babies born alive nearly 50 per cent die wi 1,11 
first five years whereas the corresponding figures for mg 
is 20 per cent, for Germany 25 per cent and for the " 
States 18 per cent. On the average about 2 lakhs ot 
die during childbirth and about 10 thousand become m • 
In the United States only 14 thousand women die Ul , "[> 
childbirth. The general death rate in India is also y er > 
being 24* j per 1000 (1930). ^ he death rate 111 ' the 
12 per 1000 and in the United.States less than 12 . 
average about 4 million persons die evcy year in , 

fevers, malaria alone accounting for one million. > 
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2 lakhs die of cholera, another 2 lakhs of plague and small 
pox, 3 lakhs of dysentery and diarrhoea and 5 lakhs, of 
respiratory diseases. Other diseases, accidents etc. carry off 
another 15 lakhs of people. Altogether more than 50 lakhs 
of people die every year in India from preventable and curable 
diseases. There are in India, moreover, very large numbers 
of blind, leprous and crippled persons, Subnutritioh and 
malnutrition make the average Indian fall so easy a victim to 
disease and death. The food supply is deficient by 16 per cent. 

Occupational distribution 

In 1931 671 per cent of the population of India lived on 
the land—by agriculture and animal husbandry. As compared 
with the figure of 1921 (72*17) this showed a tendency towards 
decline in the percentage of those dependent on agriculture. In¬ 
dustry provided occupation for 97, trade for 5-4, transport for 
1 5.the liberal arts and professions for 17. The remainder of the 
earning population were occupied miscellaneously—such as 
public administration, domestic service etc. Thus agriculture is 
by far the most important occupation in India to-day. A verv 
small fraction of the population lives on unearned income or 
y government service. Only 8 per cent of the earning popu- 
lation is dependent on public administration for a living, 
lhus as compared with agriculture and even industry govern¬ 
ment service furnishes jobs for a negligible percentage of the 
people. These figures also show how very little industrialised 
India is to-day. This is further indicated by the fact that 89 
per cent of the total earners are rural and only 11 per cent are 
occupied in urban areas. 


Poverty of India 

As we have seen India has all the potentialities of a rich 
country but the development of her resources has been such 
as to leave her economic condition in a vicious circle The 
country is mainly agricultural but the agriculturists are poor 
because the available cultivable land per head is not enough 
to give full employment all the year round to the very large 
nmnberof people dependent on land. Nor can industries, 
which could take the people of! the land, be developed because 
of the poverty of the masses on whose buying power the inter¬ 
nal market depends. The manufacturing industries must have 

, i * f 1. ... - vicious circle aud 

the centre of the circle is the poverty of the people. We have 

™ U ! Pf ad ? x ° f ; he P“Ple of a rich country being poor. 
We have already had much evidence as to the poverty of the 

people. The folloing facts about the national income’of India 
supply some more evidence. 
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National income 

The annual income of the average Indian in 1[93W2 was 

between Rs 62 and 65 i.e.a little over Rb 5 a m °“ - , ■ t ^ e 

this with the annual per capita income of about Rb 1 -7 

United States. Rs 958 in Great Britain, s> 0 f our 

Rs-^s< in France. Extremely low as it is even this figure ot our 

per capita annual income does not demonstrate t ie true 
of Indiau poverty, Further analysis revea s nonulatiou 

in the rural areas, which contain 89 per cent of 1 *L r ^e income 
was even lower—between Rs 48 and 51. ‘ . ‘ 1 u etwee „ 

of the town or city dweller was much higher g t 

Rs 16O and 162. And this is the income of only P« 
of the population. An Indian has to feed and clothe l imsel 

and pay his taxes all out of Rs 4. No wonder the Indian » 
half-clothed and half-fed, falls a victim to diseases and die> 
the age of 27. 

Causes of poverty 

There are many causes of this terrible poverts "* 
Indian people..Many say that the rapid incieaseof popu a io s 

mainly responsible for this. A comparison, however, ot u lgl . ' 

of population increase in India with those in other conn > 
shows that the growth of population in India has not c«.n * 
rapid as that in Europe and America. During the ,0 ’ 

between 1870 and 1930 the population of India lncreasei. 

30*7 per cent while that of Europe ( excluding . 

increased by 64 per cejit. During the same P_ en '?‘ t 
population of Germany increased by bo per cent, of M<g - ,1< - 
and Wales by 77 per cent, of Russia by Mo P er cent, o e 

United States by T25 per cent and of Japan bv 1 13 P er ' 

As all these countries with a higher rate of population gr" 

Vimvp not merelv not been imnoverished but enricho 1 V / 


have not merely not been impoverish-- - . . e 

with a lower rate, could not have been impoverished )N 
growth of her population. The cause lies elswhere ' 

poor not because of her population or its growth bu f c . 
she is a raw material producing country which is feer mg c 
industries and not her own. India is poor because ^ 

agricultural backwardness, ignorance and illiteracy, ’v 
nutrition and ill-health, unsound and unsympathetic 6 
ment policy, lack of enterprise and defects m , 

organisation. Most of the above reasons have a re- ^ 
dilated upon in the preceding pages. The remaining on ^ 
dealt with in the remaining pages of this book. The nature and 

causes of Indian poverty are such that they canno e 1 
separately as a distinct aspect. It is a grim tea ur ^ 

characterises every aspect of our social exstence 
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description of the economic political, social and cultural life of 
India is also necessarily a description of the poverty of the 
people and an analysis of the different factors, an investigation 
into its causes. 


CHAPTER VI 

SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND REFORM MOVEMENT 

Social division 

Indian society is divided into a very small section of 
wealthy and a very large section of extremely poor class of 
people with a small middle class between the two. This 
stratification cuts across the old social classification by caste. 
The social distribution of the population according to the caste 
system shows that the upper castes—the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas. constitute 15 per cent ami the traders or Vaisyas 
15 per cent of the population. The lower castes thus consti¬ 
tute the vast majority of the population, and it is they who 
live in a condition of abject poverty. The economic classifi¬ 
cation roughly corresponds to classification by caste in so far 
as to say that the wealthy and the middle classes constitute 
about 16 5 aud the poor class about 8^5 per cent of the 
population. 


Caste system 

The caste system, originally, distributed occupations 
among the different classes. Ti.cse classes stuck to their res¬ 
ped ive occupations rigidly and in course of time became 
hereditary. Although the caste system today is in the process 
of disintegration this is so largely in the urban areas. It has a 
vital existence still over the whole rural area. The caste svstem, 
of course obtains only among the Hindus. Social classification 
among the other communities is not by caste but by wealth 
and birth A large section of the lower caste population' 
belongs to the •'scheduled castes or the depressed classes who 
suffer from very serious social disabilities. The caste system 
still colours the social customs and institutions of the country 
I he caste system has done us a lot of harm. Such customs as 
the prohibition of inter-caste marriage and all other forms of 
social intercourse and untouchabilitv have made for social dis¬ 
unity, disharmony and disruption. It has created problems and 
political complications peculiar to India. By refusing equal 

caste'svstettTha “"V" bereditan-The 

taste s> stein has denied proper scope for the development of 
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personality It has inevitably deprived the country of the 
services of persons who would be best fitted in occupations 

there hereditary occupation in the wUage g have 

SSSi .Vtji Cve 

occupation of potentially good worker*. The obvious nei 

occupation m as speciaHsat i 0 „. training and efficiency 

have not been so evident because of the rigidity 

The caste system thus has been product ve economic 

aspects U The sta"' oToccu^atTonal dISribution show tha, 
caste professions a.e being abandoned for more suitaWc a 
congenial occupations. The caste system exists today as a 
obstacle to the social rather ti.au the economic progressi o our 
country. The movements for social reforms m India^ have 
aimed, and still aim. at removing the social barriers an 
imposed by the caste system. 

> Joint family system 

The joint family system is another peculiar feature of 
Indian social organisation. In the joint family direc rC f ‘ l ‘ ■!*, 
descended of a common progenitor live together. ' , 

property is jointly owned but it is managed by the eUic 
male member of the family. The earning members contribute 
to the commmon family fund according to their a > 
get their maintenance. There are many advantages 
family similar to those accruing from co-operative soe t j. 
The young, aged and the crippled as well as the abl 
unemployed are taken ca-e of. The cost of living in ^ 

family is also low. There are also some moral benefits 

gained. Life in a joint family promotes the spirit r - ty 
sacrifice, self-discipline, co-operation and a sens familv 

all invaluable qualities in social life. a JO ot i. er 

can produce potentially good citizens But on 
hand, the joint family can also produce inuc 1 • - 

granting security it tends to foster in /Amoral Jn~ 

spirit of idleness and indolence. It exercises * 

influence which kills initative and enterprise It ma> 
encourage . some of the members to live on 
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of the others who have large incomes. It might kill the 
individualistic spirit. However, the joint fnmily system is 
breaking up even more rapidly than the caste system. 

Social customs and outlook 


Our society is ridden by manifold customs of great 
antiquity which have ceased to have any utility or significance 
and are quite uujustifiable in the changed conditions of the 
present times. Early marriage, prohibition of widow re¬ 
marriage, the dowry system, the purdah system, and wasteful 
celebrations are some of the glaring examples of these customs. 
The social reforms movement which began early in the igth. 
century and continues even today has attacked these various 
meaninglesss and harmful survivals of past ages. Some of 
these customs have been the subject of legislation due to the 
efforts of reformers. For instance, it has been made illegal to 
marry girls of less them 14 years and boys of less than 18, 
the horrible custom of sati, which made the wife burn to death 
at her husband's funeral pyre has been abolished by law and 
the remarriage of Hindu .widows has been made posssible. 
\ et most of the old customs, except the very inhuman ones, 
like sati, still continue to be practiced, though less than before. 
Our society thus appears to be very conservative and rather 
stagnant. It has been said that the predominantly spiritual 
and religion-dominated outlook of the people is responsible for 
the material backwardness of the country which is reflected in 
the almost static social conditions. Although it is true that 
renunciation and the shunning of material wealth are and have 
been accepted ideals in India, yet they are not responsible for 
social stagnation and economic bad wardness. The contrary is 
the case. Apathy and the lack of er.te'orise, .esignation to fate 
and contentment with a stagnant social existence have not 
been born so much of this religious and spiritual outlook as are 
the consequenses of fiustration and helplessness born out of 
overwhelmingly unfavourable conditions of economic life It 
should be remembered that in spite of her spirituality and 
religiousness India did attain in the past considerable material 
advancement She had flourishing industries producing com¬ 
modities and luxury goods unmatched elsewhere and a thriving 
foreign trade. 1 be causes of economic retrogression and social 
stagnation lie elsewhere rather than in religion. 


Our social orgnisation is thus infested with grave defects 
which hamper our social, moral and economic progress The 
clear realisation of this fact led to the begining of a |reat mov- 
eraent for reforming the social organisation. S 
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The Social Reforms Movement 
Origin and character 

The impact of western civilisation had the effect of bring¬ 
ing about a cultural renaissance in India. In the light of the 
rational and scientific outlook brought by the West much in 
our social and religious life appeared to be irrational and unacc¬ 
eptable. Consequently there was a potential danger to the 
traditional and conservative culture of India, languishing as it 
was in a stagnant condition, of being altogether swept aside. 
It was this danger and this shock which roused the genius of 
the Indian people to an endeavour to resist the cultural invasion 
from the West by removing the existing evils and purifying 
religion, social morality and social organisation. Wc imbibed 
the scientific outlook of the West and proceeded to renovate our 
house and put it in order. Thus was born the social reform 
movement early in the itjtli century It came to reconcile 
modern conceptions with the traditional institutions in a 
synthetic new Indian culture. The movement was characterised 
by religious revivalism and social reforms. The Brahmo Samaj 
the Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission the Aligarh Move¬ 
ment and the Harijan Movement are the different facets of this 
social reform movement. This list is not exhaustive but only 
represents some of the most important attempts at social re¬ 
form. The social reforms movements constitute the first phase 
of the renaissance movement or the reawakeing of India. The 
second phase is the political or the nationalist movement which 
naturally followed the reforming phase. The reform movement 
restored Indian self-respect which resulted in the self assertion 
of Indian nationalism. A galaxy of great personalities is asso¬ 
ciated with these movements. These great men are the makers 
of resurgent India. Ram Mohan Roy.Vivekananda.Dayanand. 
Mrs Besant, Ranade, Gokhale, Syed Ahmad Khan.Tilak, I.ajpat 
Rai and Gandhi are some of these makers of modern India. 
Two distinct phases will be noticed in the reform movement. 
1 he first phase, represented by the Brahmo Samaj, had a disti 
net westernising tendency while the second phase, represented 
by the Arya Samaj. and Vivekanada. had a pronounced Indian 
national bias. The movement had two planks—religion and soc¬ 
ial reform. 

Brahmo Samaj 

The Brahmo Samaj was founded by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy in 1827. Ram Mohan Roy was a great scholar and a man 
of idealism with outstanding abilities. His great object was 
to establish the pure doctrine of the Hindu religion shorn of 
image worship and sacrificial rites and it was with this object 
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in view that he established the Brahmo Samaj. Ram Mohan 
was also and ardent social reformer. He carried on a severe 
campaign against the inhuman custom of sati and it was abolish¬ 
ed by Lord Bentinck in 1829. The abolition of the sati was 
the starting point of modern Hindu social reforms. Ram Mohan 
then demanded the right for the Hindu widow to remarry and 
attacked polygamy and the caste system. So far as the ques¬ 
tion of education was concerned Ram Mohan belonged to the 
Occidentalist school, favouring English education. It was due 
to his initiative and efforts that the foundation of Western edu¬ 
cation was laid in India. He was also a great advocate of 
Liberalism and was the founder of the Indian Press. He left 
to the Brabrao Samaj the ideal of modernising Hindu society 
by establisiug the worship of one formless God and by reform¬ 
ing the social evils. The adherents of the Brahrao Smaj do not 
observe any caste distinction or any of the peculiarly Hindu 
marriage rules or the purdah system. They are against early 
marriage and recognise the right of the widow to marry agaiu. 
After the death of Ram Mohan Roy the work was carried ou 
by Keshab Chandra Sen who opened the way for inter-caste 
marriage and non-religious civil marriage by securing the pass¬ 
ing of the Native Marriage Act in 1S72. Although the Brahrao 
Samaj attempted to carry out social and religious reforms by 
imitating European models it made vital contributions towards 
the regeneration of Hindu society and culture. It succeeded, in 
rousing the self protecting instinct of the Hindu civilisation 
and in bringing ehe scientific and rationalist outlook to bear 
upon our social and cultural life. The Brahrao Samaj showed 
aud paved the way for all future movement of social and relig¬ 
ious reforms. The Brahmo Samaj was practically confined to 
Bengal though it did spread to Madras and Bombay. In 
Bombay it developed as a separate movement embodied in the 
Prarthana Samaj. 


Ramakrishna Mission 

The foundation of the Ramakrishna Mission movement 
was laid by Ramakrishna Pararahansadev (1854-1886) near 
Calcutta. But it was his disciple Vivekanauda (1S63-1902) 
who built up this movement and gave it vitality. At the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions in iS 9 j he proclaimed the 
greatness of the Hindu religion and philosophy and declared 
the Vedanta to be the basis of a world religion. The Mission 
has propagated Vedantist thought and religion throughout the 
world. It has branches in different parts of the world. The 
Mission has done and * is still doing wonderful work in social 
service. It has spread throughout the length and breadth of 
India and ruus numerous schools, orphanages, dispensaries and 
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various other institutions. It has done away with i ‘ . wor ^ 
distinction. It has also done splendid social .uplift g, ^ ke 
The members of the mission are all sannjasis. r A, 
Brahmo Samaj it is a predominantly Bengal. ®°«“ ent ‘‘J^ 
like the Brahmo Samaj, exerted great influence thr g 

country. 

Theosophical Society 

The Theosophical Society was founded in i *75 \ n . lll JJ 
United States of America by Madame Blavatsky an 
Olcott In 187c, both the founders came to India and 
Adyar, a suburban quarter of Madras became the ieai^a^ ^ 
Of the Society. It was, however, due to the ex _ 

Mrs. Annie Besant (1847-1934) that the rheosophic. 1 • t 
came to flourish in India. Mrs. Besant was an extractdin ■ 
gifted English woman who adopted the cause of Iir k 
Hinduism. The object of the Theosophical Society ".as U 
revival, strengthening and uplifting of the ancient g 
India and to instil “a new self-respect, a pride m t P • 
a belief in the future, and, as an inevitable result, a Rrea - (# 
of patriotic life, the beginning of the rebuilding of a nation. 
(Mrs Besant). She also advocated such social reforms — 
abolition of child morriage. Her greatest achievement was the 
establishment of the Central Hindu School in Benares in i«9» 
around which later developed the Benares Hindu University. 
Mrs. Besant was. however, opposed to the Brahmo 8ama]. 
because of its dependence on western models. lhis natio 
bias as opposed to the westernising tendency of the Brahmo 
Samaj existed in a much more aggressiue form intlieAt\a 

Samaj. 

The Arya Samaj 

Both the Brahmo Samaj and the Theosophical Society 
movements were confined to the intelligentsia, a very small 
section of the Hindu community. A progressive departure in 
the social reform movement came with the foundation o 
Arya Samaj by Dayanand Saraswati (1824-1883) I he 
the movement was widened and the broad masses of the pe p 
were now engulfed in the movement. Dayanad N ' as ‘ 
English-educated. He was a Gujerat* and knew only 8ans 
and Hindi. The Arya Samaj was founded in 1875 ioil °!“ aSe a 
with the object of establishing a reformed Hindu rehgi 
on a rational interpretation of the Vedas. As oppose c 
westernising tendency of the Brahmo Samaj the Ar>a.< O 
gave an increasingly Indian national bias to the movemei • 
The headquarters of the Arya Samaj came to be eventua 1. 
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established in Lahore. The Arya Samaj creed prohibits, like 
the Brahrao Samaj. image worship and polytheism (i. e. 
worship of many gods and goddesses). The caste system was 
declared to be wrong. The Arya Samaj has done great service 
by uplifting the outcastes. Profession and marriage were 
freed of caste restrictions. Early marriage was also prohibited. 
Dayanand wished to abolish class and caste distinctions and to 
establish social and religious unity of India. He wanted an 
India united as one nation and freed of foreign rule. The 
doctrine of Dayanand is contained in the Satyartha Prakash. 
The Arya .Samaj has done splendid work in the realm of social 
reform. In course of time, after Dayanand’s death, the 
religious aspect of the movement came to be overshadowed by 
the social aspect. The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College in 
Lahore, the Gurukul University near Hardwar are monuments 
of the educational work of the movement. The Arya Samaj 
also began the movement of shuddhi for the reclamation of 
Hindus, mostly of the depressed classes, who had been con¬ 
verted into Islam. Lai a Lajpat Rai, Lala Hansraj and Pandit 
Ouru Datta carried on the work of the Arya Samaj and spread 
the spirit of Indian nationalism in the Punjab. The Arva 
Samaj has done great work in famine relief and bringing up of 
of orphans. There are the other usual humanitarian and 
charitable activities which characterise the Indian social reform 
movement. 


Prarthana Samaj 

The Prarthna Samaj, an offshoot of the Brahmo Samaj, 
but different from it, was founded in Bombay in 1867. This 
movement laid more emphasis on social reform than ou religion. 
Removal of caste distinctions and restrictions, widow re¬ 
marriage. education etc. constituted the programme of the 
social work of this body. The two great figures connected 
with this movement were R. G. Bhandarkar (1837-1027) and 
Mahadev Govind Ranade (1842 iqoi). Ranade was the 
founder of the reform movement in Western India. ' He edited 
the weekly journal Iudu-Prakash which enlightened the public 
mind on important social questions. It was due to his influence 
that the Deccan Education Society was founded in 1884 which 
has built up a number of educational institutions with the 
object of inculcating the spirit of patriotism and ideas of duty 
to the country. The members of the Society serve for 20 years 
on a subsistence salary. Among the manv schools' and 
colleges run by the society the most well-known is the 
rergusson College. Special facilities are given there for the 
education of the depressed classes. 
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The Servants of India Society 

Gokhale, a member of the Deccan Edncation Soc.ety 
founded the Servants of India Society in 1905 with the obje 

of training “national missionaries for the service of Imta. and 

to promote, by all constitutional means. the true 

the Indian people.’ The society has „ • n M. Joshi. 

ficent personalities as Gokhale. Srum - ’ . ' different 

H. N. P Kunz.ru and others who have «engaged in^ different 

activities and have made lasting con n founder of the 

ment of the national life. N. M. Joshi is the founder ol 

trade union movement in India. Kunzru f • famines 

Seva Samiti which organises social service during fa ^ 

floods etc., promotes education, cooperation san scl ^ 0 ls. 

the depressed classes and reclaims cnraiua . does vil i age 

hospitals, a scout movement and volunteer • , tribes 

reconstruction work. It also works among living 

running schools, preaching abstinence from drinking, 0 

medical relief and protection in every way. 

Female emancipation 

About the emancipation of women the Seva Sadan founded 

by G. K. Devadhar in Poona has done great service. ‘ c) ! lie n's 
iety has broken down prejudice against respectab - ded 

serving as hospital nurses. Occupations have 1 useless 

for widows who were 'otherwise condemned to spen _ 

lives The Society provides facilities for training _ women as 
nurses and medical students. It runs a number of >"= t tl “' 
for girls and women. Since the starting of the Seva Sadan the 
women's emancipation movement has been greatly stimulate^ 
by the nationalist movement . Increasingly large 
coming out of purdah, becoming educated and participating 

every aspect of national life. 

Aligarh movement 

Another great reformer, who devoted himself to the cause 

of the uplift of the Muslim community was Syed Ah ‘ 

(1817-1898). He felt like Ram Mohan Roy that Engl s ‘ am _ 
ion was necessary. In 1875 he founded at A l ^ ar * 0 f the 

medau Anglo Oriental College which became the cen ^ 

modern school of thought among Indian Mush . tQ moder . 
grew up the Aligarh movement which has done ., , du . 

lise the outlook of Indian Muslims and to spread hberal ed ^ 

cation among them. In 1920 the college dc 1 
Aligarh Huslin* University. 
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Mahatma Gandhi 


The last, but by no means the least, of the great soda! 
reformers is Mahatma Gandhi. He has organised a strong 
movement, the Harijan movement, for combating untouch- 
ability. He compaigns tirelessly against pauperism and 
drunkenness. He has given lofty social ideals for the 
regeneration of the entire social system of India. He has tried 
to point out a new way of life. He is against whatever is irra¬ 
tional and inhuman in our social organisation. He has tackled 
the problem of illiteracy and given us a scheme of education in 
the Wardha Scheme. Bv his example and his action he has 
created a body of people who are entirely devoted to a selfless 
life of service to the country. 

W 


CHAPTER VII 

EDUCATION 

Aims and objects 

Education is of the most fundamental importance in the 
development of a citizen’s life and, indeed, in the development 
of the human personality. What is education and what is its 
object ? Mill said that education was everything which 
"helps to shape the human being.” Education-, we may say, 
connotes all those processes cultivated by any society as means 
for the realisation in the individual of the ideals of the commu¬ 
nity as a whole. Education thus aims at conserving and 
perfecting the life of the community by the systematic develop¬ 
ment and cultivation of the mind and other natural powers of 
every citizen. The recognition of the value of education has 
brought about the reorganisation of education in the progres¬ 
sive countries. The old conception in which the educational 
system corresponded mainly to social stratification has been 
replaced by the idea that children of all classes are entitled 
to the opportunity of education which will equip each one with 
fitness for life. The curriculum should be such as to build up 
the character of the pupil according to the best national ideals. 
It should include all those modes of intellectual, aesthetic and 
practical activity which have played a major part in the 
evolution of the human spirit. For this it is necessary to 
combine liberal and vocational education. A complete curri¬ 
culum should be constituted of letters and art, music and 
handicraft, mathematics and scieuce, geography and history. 
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History of English education in India 


Before the British advent there was a widespread indi¬ 
genous educational system in India but due mainly to the 
growing poverty of the people as well as other reasons the 
system was languishing. ‘ The British found in India a wide¬ 
spread system of elementary and higher education, of which 
the former was mainly practical, the latter mainly literary, 
philosophical and religious.” (History and Prospects of British 
Education in India by Thomas). It had become very conser¬ 
vative and lost all vitality. Two schools of thought came into 
existence, one advocating the revita’isation and expansion of the 
indigenous system and the other favouring the introduction 
of western education. The latter school prevailed and English 
education was established in India. So far as the Government 
was concerned it naturally favoured English education but not 
because of its cultural values for Indians. It was rather inter¬ 


ested in the manufacture of English knowing Indians who would 
be able to fill the clerical and subordinate officers’ posts in 
the administration. There were some British advocates 
of English education, who felt that English educution 
was necessary in order to prepare Indians for self- 
government. The objects of the official government policy 
were set down by Lord Macaulay on the basis of the principle 
laid down in the Dispatch of 1834 issued by the directors 
of the East India Company on the Charter of 1833. The 
Dispatch said, ‘‘Men of European enterprise and education will 
appear in the field......the indigenous people of India ..who by 

their habits, character or position may be induced to aspire to 
office should as far as possible be qualified to meei their Euro¬ 
pean competitors.” Macaulay elaborated his education polic> 
on this basis. The qualification implied in the Dispatch was 
to be endowed by English education. In his famous minute 
of 1835 Macaulay laid down the objects of English education 
in India. He expressd the utmost scorn for Oriental learning, 
of which he knew nothing, and proposed to stop the printing <>t 
Arabic and Sanskrit books, to abolish the Moha1.11.1a.lan 
Madrasa established by Warren Hastings and the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. He laid down as the object of English educat- 
tion the production of persons “Indian in blood and ^lom. 
but English in tastes, in opinion, in morals and in intellee . 
Macaulay's contempt for Indian languages and tex 
books made primary education impossible, ihe result was 
that the masses of the people were left without any edu¬ 
cation at all and the educational system came to be base< 
a class conception. Thus right from the beginning the svstem 
of English education introduced in India was not inspired >> 
any noble ideal or nation-building purpose. It 


was not 
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meant for the masses of the people but for the upper classes 
which were able to suppty recruits to the administrative servi¬ 
ces in the subordinate and clerical posts. In 1854 a further 
step was taken and Universities were established in the Presi¬ 
dency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Eater on other 
Universities came to be established. This “higher education" 
was not motivated by any nobler object than the opening of 
the portals of some higher government posts. The Muslims 
were very suspicious of English education and looked upon it as 
a step towards religious conversion. Thus while English educa¬ 
tion progressed among the Hindus the Muslims were out of it. 

English education, however, did not, as Macaulay had hoped 
and wished, make Indians, anglicised in heart and soul, remain 
content with merely being good customers of British manufact¬ 
ures. In course of time they came to demand political freedom 
and self-government and even refused to buy British goods. 

Illiteracy 

During the period of British rule education has made 
negligible progress in India. Today illiteracy is one of the 
most outstanding social evils. Both the poverty of the people 
and the backward policy of an indifferent government are res¬ 
ponsible for Indian illiteracy. The vast majority of pare¬ 
nts not only cannot afford the money to educate their children 
but require their labour in fields, mines and factories to supp¬ 
lement the slender income of the family. For this reason a 
vast number of even those who do enter the primary schools- 
fails to continue studies and fails back into illiteracy. The 
schools are wholly inadequate in number and uneven in distri¬ 
bution, being mainly concentrated in the urban areas. The very 
system of education and the policy of the government, as we 
have just seen, does not suit the masses and, in fact,leaves them 
untouched. According to the census of 1941 the pecentage 
of literacy for the whole of India was 1 2'2. The fact that in 

1931 the figure was only 6*9 per cent shows what could be done 
if the government were to take up the work of education 
earnestly. This increase of 70 per cent in literacy was due to 
the efforts of the popular ministries which came into office in 
1937. In 1936-37 out of a total of about 6 crores of children 
in 0-14 age group less than 1*2 crores were attending school. 
In 1940-41 there were 1,87,000 primary schools with about 
I'x8 crores of pupils out of estimated 4 crores, and 14,700 seco- . 
ndary schools (i.e. middle and high, with 27‘54 lakhs of pupils. 
Professional schools for vocational education number about 66 
instructing a very small number of students. There are also some 
special and training schools. Taking all types of technical and 
industrial schools there are about a thousand. These statistics 
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show that the number of schools falls far below the ac u 
requirement. Moreover, the schools are distr^uted \er> un 
evenly between the rural and urban areas being mainly con¬ 
centrated in the latter. For instance, out of 3861 Hi 0 h Schools 
in British India 2310 are located in the urban areas contaimn 0 
only one-tenth of the whole population. 

There are 18 Universities (including 3 iu the States) and 
some 3 oo Colleges. Professional colleges for 
teaching, commerce, agriculture, engineering and technol 

number about 80. 

Cost 

The total cost of maintaining all these institutions is 
about Rs. 30 crores every year. This works out at less than 
0-9-0 annas per head. Compare this with Rs. 33 -“° 
spent in England. Of this cost the Government contributes 
only 44 per cent, 26 per cent comes from fees and the remain¬ 
der from endowments and public contributions. 

The present system of Indian education consists of 
3 stages—primary, secondary and University. 


Primary education 

In the primary stage are taught .the 3 R s reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Primary education is imparted m 
schools under either local bodies or private individuals, there 
are also a few government schools. The number of students 
in the primary schools tends to decrease in the higher classes 
A large proportion of the primary school students relapses into 
illiteracy as thev discontinue their education very early and 
try to earn money. Even those who complete the primary 
course relapse into illiteracy due mainly to economic causes. 
The poor father and the family badly need whatever suppleme¬ 
ntary income the young children are able to bring and 
so they are taken away from their school as soon as they 

are old enough to work, and they start work at a very early 

age. Being engaged in work the whole time they are unable to 
retain even the little knowledge they have gained. The extreme 
poverty of the people continually operates against the sprea 
of education in India. Even when primary education is tree 
the parents are not able to spare their children f<>r c < i,ca 1 11 
nor afford whatever little expenditure it entails. It >eeame 
obvious that primarj education must be made both tree anr 
compulsory. In 1911 Gokhale made such a proposal m a bill 
brought in the Imperial Legislative Council. Nothing came o 
it as the government was against it on grounds of lack ot turn s 
Although since then bills have been passed authorising oi_a 
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bodies to introduce free and compulsory primary education 
very little has been attempted and achieved in that direction. 
It is quite clear that primary education cannot spread in this 
com try unless the Government takes up the question and 
orga nises a national system of education. The curriculum of 
primary education has to be thoroughy revised and modernised. 
The 3 R’s are no longer considered to be the adequate minimum 
educational equipment for citizenship. ' Learning through 
activity has' become the accepted principle guiding primary 
education. The children, apart from acquiring some knowledge 
of the 3 R’s. must be taught to learn some basic craft or crafts. 
The total disregard for vocational education in our entire edu¬ 
cational svstem is due to the fact that education has been 
treated as a preserve of the upper classes. Another cause of 
the inefficiency of primary education has been the lack of pro¬ 
perly trained and adequately paid teachers. Not only do most 
of the teachers lack in training but even in adequate knowledge. 
The unbelievably low pay of the primary school teacher is one 
of the main reasons for the sad state of primary teaching. The 
average pay of a teacher in primary schools is less than Rs. 25 
a month (in Government schools Rs. 27) and in some places 
the pay is as low as Rs. 10 a month. Such low salary can 
neither attract good persons nor inspire any enthusiasm in the 
work. The lack of proper supervision and inspection by the 
authorities add to the inefficiency of primary education. 

Secondary education . 

Secondary education suffers from the same defects as 
the primary—paucity of schools, untrained and lowly 
paid teachers, want of supervision and inspection and 
the absence of vocational education. Another grave defect in 
secondary education is that the medium of instruction is a 
foreign language, English. In some places vernacular has re¬ 
placed English as the medium iu recent years. Moreover, the 
text books which are taught do not inspire national ideas nor 
conviction in national traditions. The system is also very wa¬ 
steful as it does not equip pupils with qualifications for earning 
their livelihood. It merely produces potential clerks with 
some knowledge of English. In every modern and progressive 
country secondary education is not merely general but also 
vocational. Secondary education in India is under the cont¬ 
rol of the'Education Department of the government as well 
as of the Universities or Boards of Secondary Education. There 
are three types of secondary schools—the Middle Vernacular, 
the Middle English and the High English. The middle schools 
are under the local authorities and the high schools are under the 
government and the Universities. Some schools belong directly 
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to the government and others receive monetary grant from 
the government. There are government inspec ors o - 
the schools regularly. The syllabus is drawn up - . 

versities which also conduct the Matriculation e. ^ 

In some places the Board of Secondary Hduca ion e 
the examination and also prescribes the syllabus. 

University Education 

There are eighteen Universities in India of which t 
are in the Indian States. In 1941-42 there \%er •/ * . 

students enrolled in these Universities, leaching u 
versities is organised under different faculties mu 1 1 ' 

Science. Law, Medicine, Engineering. Education. - K . 

and Commerce. All the Universities do not ha\e a rs 

ties. The B. A. or B. Sc. degree course occupies four >ea^ 

(three years in Delhi). There is a two-year intenne 
in both arts and science before the degree class. 

There are also the post-graduate degrees of M.A., M 
and Ph. D. Research work in the various subjects uiu t 
different faculties is also conducted in the Umversi k> 

Ph. D. degree is awarded on original research work. 1 

years the main function of the Universities was to com 

examinations for the Colleges affiliated to them. l( c ° . rv 
were independent. Recently some of the Uni vers* ie * '. 
taken up teaching and research work. Residential P r °' . 
is also made in some of them. As a whole the 1 

have not been able to achieve a high degree of proiiciem > 
their degrees are considered to be of a standard inferior o • 
of European and American Universities. There are SOMl ^ _ 
defects in our University education. To begin with. u 
cation given is too general and is not related to the F ,u 
needs of the community as a whole. An outstanding rcMI 
this is the existence of the large class of graduate unenip p> ( 
peculiar to India. Of those who are employed most are ei »e 
inadequately or unsuitable employed. They take jobs nie.m 
for less qualified people. The too literary education 1 ■ 
results in wastefulness. Another grave defect is the ext esM 
emphasis that is put on examinations. The consequence is 11 
there is no genuine intellectual interest in education >u * 
purely utilitarian one. The chief interest of the students is 
somehow get thiough the examinations and secure a J°'>- 
is responsible for the very poor quality of the Indian gr.u ua ■ 
However, subject to these limitations work of first clasp s a 
dard is being done in our Universities—particularly in s< ienc . 
As in the schools so also in the colleges the scale o P- 1 ' j 
very low with the result that the best men are not at ra 
to the Colleges. To improve the standard of higher euuca 
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the method of teaching also requires changing. In relation to 
the total population of the country India is perhaps the most 
backward of ail the principal nations of the world in University 
education. The proportion of University students to the 
entire population before the present war was as follows : 
Germany i to 690, Great Britain 1 to 837, United States I to 
225, Russia 1 to 300, and India 1 to 2,206. With a population 
of 41 millions England has 12 Universities, Canada with 8£ 
millions lias 13, Australia with 54 millions 6 and the United 
States with 130 millions 1720 institutions of the University 
type. And India has only 18 Universities for a population of 
400 millions. There must be reorganisation of our Universities 
in some respects and expansion of University education so as 
to enable the Universities to play their proper role in the 
life of the community. As has been said, ' A University aims 
at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the 
public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true 
principles to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political power and refining the intercourse of private life.” 

Technical education 

Technical education is necessary for producing skilled 
craftsmen, intelligent foremen and executives and research 
workers for the needs of the industry and commerce of a coun¬ 
try. This tvpe of education is very important for India if the 
country has to become industrialised. At present the provision 
for such education is very inadequate. Even the limited amount 
of industrialisation that nas taken place during the present war 
makes it necessary to provide gieater facilities for technical 
education. 


Educational reconstrution 

From the above description of the existing system of 
Indian education it becomes obvious that there is a great task 
to achieve in the realm of education before India can hope to 
make any headway in the world. The system ts very defective 
and lacking in the proper ideals. These deficiencies have stim¬ 
ulated various attempts at educational reforms. We have 
seen how prominently education figured in the social reform 
movement. The Gurukul University, the University of Visva 
Varati, the Jamia Milia represent some of the attempts to set 
up institutions based on high ideals. So far, however as 
the existing system is concerned, it has been subjected to sharp 
criticism but no alternative practical scheme was ever suggested 
till Gandhiji presented the Wardha Scheme, * 
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The Wardha Scheme ^ 

The Wardha Scheme is the first practical scheme calcula¬ 
ted to remove the defects of the present system and to s p 
a national system of education based on national prin p • 
has taken as its basis the principle of -learning;J hr ° f U8 ducation 
ty” which has been accepted as a sound principle o 
in all the leading countries of the world. It imp ^ 
tional and literary or liberal education. . ? em 

matter of fact, combined to form a sln 5! e ^ m ^ U the y basic 

Instruction in all subjects is to be coordinated with the basi^ 

craft which the student will take up. Arts t u" Student raav 
been aided to the literary subjects so that the * tu for 

not only get a literary education but also be equ j p 
some useful occupation by which to earn livelihood, 
tance arithmetic would be taught in connection ^ h c ^ P en > 
or domestic accounts or spinning and weaving Hi^°r> • 
raphy civics etc. would be coordinated with the horn 

life or the life of* the community. 

create interest in the subjects taught to belpin a 

erstanding of the basic problems and to improve t . 

^ capacities of students. The scheme also provide.•-™gh 
system for the training of teachers. One spec ‘ vlla bus. 
Wardha scheme is the exclusion of English from - , 

In place of English Hindustani has been made compulsorv 

The medium of education will be the mother tong . - P . 

sis has also been put on social and cooperative education^ This 

system of basic education is to start at the a., 

continue for seven years. 

The Sargent Scheme. 

The basic principles of the Wardha Scheme were accepted 
bv the Government of India and the Central Advisory Board 
Education has drawn up a scheme of national educaUom 
This scheme generally known as the Sargent Scheme, 
with all stages of education including technical ei uca jon. 
adult education and education of thehandicapped ■ ' 

mute, deaf and mentally deficient children). ^ Pian visua¬ 
lises the liquidation of illiteracy in India in 4 y • res 

nual cost for operating the scheme 1? about . 3 3 > ’ 

Education is divided into three distinct and complete stag 
Basic (primary and middle). High School and Uj ^rty. 
Vocational education" is combined with genera 
There is also provision for technical education. 

Basic education is divided into two stages the 
(primary) and senior (middle), and is to begin at the age oi o 
and end at i4, f from 6 to unbeing the junior and 11 to 14 
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senior stage. Basic education is to be universal, compulsory 
and free. The curriculum is so conceived as to equip every 
student as a useful citizen and able to earn his livelihood. 
High School and University education are only meant for those* 
students who are above the average in ability and likely to be 
able to benefit by them. The High School will send some 
students of ability for University education but will qualify 
the majority of the students to enter into occupations and 
professions. There will be Academic High Schools as well as 
Technical High Schools. The medium of instruction is to be 
the mother tongue. English is to be made a compulsory second 
language. The scheme rightly lays emphasis on the necessity 
of having trained teachers and contains provision for teachers* 
training. The Sargent Scheme is calculated to remove the 
defects in the present educational system. What is most im¬ 
portant is that the scheme is national in its scope. It is no 
longer meant for the upper classes alone but for the broad 
masses of the people as well. There is provision for properly 
qualified and better paid teachers, regular and proper inspec¬ 
tion and supervision and the necessary administrative machi¬ 
nery. The Scheme by showing the large numbers of students, 
teachers and the money involved in a minimum system of na¬ 
tional education has demonstrated the utter inadequacy of the 
present system as well as the proportion of the task to be 
achieved in the establishment of an advanced national svstem 
of education. 


CHAPTER VIII 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

_ The bases on which political groupings or parties have 
been formed in India are very much the same as in other coun¬ 
tries. There are nevertheless certain peculiarities due to the 
diversity of the elements which constitute the Indian people. 
Lhe primary urge which has led to the growth of parties is 
naturally the question of self-government and independence for 
India. On the basis of this vital question the vast ( majority of 
the people are united. The difference between the various gro¬ 
ups comes in relation to the future constitution and status of' 
India. There is also division based on community and class / 

/• # # / 

Indian National Congress / 

T* a «n T ii e p argeSt and 2 ? T St im P orta ut party is the Indian 
National Congress. The Congress does not represent any par- 
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ticular community or class but claims to represent the whole 
people irrespective ot class, caste or community. It stand* for 
the Complete independence of India and the national units of 
India It believes in the efficacy of non-violence and satyagraha 
in the struggle for national independence. It aUo believes m 
and promotes the expansion of the hand-woven and handgun 
khaddar industry. The Congress stands for a tree and democr¬ 
atic constitution with proper safeguards for the minority comm- 
unities The Congress as a whole does not believe in socialism 
fah there is a group within it known as the Congress 
Socialist Party. There is another group known as the Forward 
Bloc The Congress has a country-wide network of organ isati . 
has an annually elected president and a general secretary. 
There is a Working Committee composed of representat.ve 
members from all provinces which put into operation the decis- 
ions that are taken in the annual sessions of the Congr fcs». 
There are provincial Congress Committees uuder the discipline 
of the AU-lnd™ Congres! Committee. Under the provincial 

mmmittees are district committees. The Congress has a lar e 
committee.a mein bers pay an annual subscription of 

four*annas^ind belong to all castes, classes and communities. 

Muslim League 

The next most important and large party is the Muslim 

League fonnded in 1906. Unlike .he Congress. th.Muri.rn 
r* ° ti . not a national but a communal organisation. It is 
^ ea S +r . \rMclims So far as Indian independence is conce- 

rn "d tErLeagJe does not°d!fler a f S rim the Confess. The League 

India^'hould be divided into two national states—Hlndusthan 
and lak?s“han Pakisthan is to be made up of the provinces 
which have a majority of Muslim population Proper safegu¬ 
ards are promised to the minority commnu't.es Ihe Mus^.m 

JSMi hi It \,^. m r» n r d a “secretary and an 
executive committee. 

Nationalist Muslims 

The whole Muslim community does no ^ h ^ we ^. r ' 
to the League programme. There are the Nationalist Mus ing 
who do not stand for the two nations theory or a < ivi e ■ 

The Nationalist Muslims are grouped under van ‘■ . 

organisations and are not a single party with one organisation 
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The majority of Muslims, however, support the league. 
It is mainly due to the absence of agreement between the 
Congress and the League that the forces of nationalism have 
divided and therefore weakened, iu India in recent years. 

Hindu Mahasabha 

There is also a group of Hindus who have formed a 
parallel communal organisation known as the Hindu Mahasabha. 
The party does not have either the large membership of the 
Congress and the League nor the backing of the masses of the 
people. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for Akhand Hindusthan 
or undivided India and aims at establising the predominance 
of the Hindus in India. They also promise adequate safeguards 
to the Muslim and other minorities. The Hindu Mahasabha 
too stands for the complete independence of India. It has 
also an India-wide organisation with provincial and district 
bodies. Its membership is mainly recruited from the educated 
Hindu upper classes. 


The Communists 

The Communist Party of India is the youngest of the 
parties and is in the process of expansion. It upholds the 
interests of the working classes and the peasantry of India. 
It h^s a widespread national organisation with central, provin¬ 
cial and district committees. It has a twofold programme—the 
immediate attainment of complete national independence and 
the eventual establishment of a classless communist society in 
India. The Communist Party supports both the Congress and 
the Muslim League as mass parties of national importance. It 
supports the League demand for Pakisthan on the basis of the 
right of self-determination for national groups. They do not 
so much believe in the two-nations theory as in the multi- 
nationality of India. Another, but a much smaller, group of 
communists is the Radical Democratic Party or the Royists. 
They differ from the Communist Party, not in the ultimate 
objective of realising socialism, but in their attitude, policy and 
method with regard to the attainment of Indian independence. 
The communists have not yet been able to make their weight 
felt effectively in all-India politics but are gradually coming to 
do so. Appealing as they do directly to the masses of the people 
whose interests they primarily serve Ithe Communist Party is 
likely to become a strong force. 

The Liberals 

Though rather small the Liberals are an old party with a 
tradition and status. Known as Moderates up to the First 
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World War they 

aod ^-d the lod.ao N^nal 

Liberal Federation and were graduaUy relegated toa 

ively unimportant posdion and ceas^d both in the ir 

weight in -"try The Libera,^ Domini 

object and method. y Em - re They favour the method 

of^misUtutiona/agitation as^pposed^ ^poUt^on 

anc^may be" dtcrS as a party of . leader* without followers. 
It has a small following among the intelligentsia 

Besides these main all India parties there are some pren- 

.....I .«h.. »* "W„” Hi .... 

Responsivists, Independents etc. 


CHAPTER. IX 

THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

Foundations 

The Social Reform Movement of the 19th century was a 
necessary prelude to the awakening of national coiibCiouMies 
and to^he freedom movement in India. The Btalnno Samaj 
the Arya Samaj. Vivekananda and the Theosophical bouet> as 
well as*others prepared the ground and created the atmosphere 
for the birth and growth of the Indian National Congress 
embodying the nationalist movement. 

The ideas of nationalism and democracy, however, though 
comparatively uew, were not unknown in ancient India. me 
idea l of a people living over a determinate territory united in a 
common culture, economic interest and political sy* « ni * 
consciously realised. In the village councils democracy nded. 
The democratic tradition was stimulated by Islam with its 
message of the equality of man. "Democratic ideas received, an 
impetus the result of which is visible 111 the teaching of Nanak 
STSwTeTchaiUnya and Tookaram." . The d.s^n 
of the central Moghul power led to the revival oi the Hindu 
national idea which could not. however further devdop due to 
the confusion of the 18th century. In the meanwhile the 
John Company had slowly established dominion over India 
lad was exploiting the country. At last in .^ canje he 
Great Revolt, the so-called Mutiny. 1 here is no doubt that it 
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wasa definite national attempt to overthrow British rule in India. 
Hindus and Muslims made a combined bid for independence. 
The Revolt was, however, suppressed. The English-educated 
classes took no part in the revolt and the new nationalism 
which they ushered in is connected with later developments 
and the growth of the Indian National Congress. 

After the suppression of the Revolt of 1857 the British 
Government directly took over the administration of India 
from the East India Company. 1858 marks a distinct change 
111 the British attitude towards India. The earlier liberal 
tendency had been dictated by jealousy of the monopoly of the 
East India Company on the part of the British mercantile 
community excluded from the Indian trade. There used to be 
periodic scrutiny of the Indian administration by the parliam¬ 
ent. This now came to an end and everything was left to the 
Governor-General the agent of the British Government in India. 
The Secretary of State for India and his department became 
identified with the Governor-General and his bureaucracy 
No longer was there any vigilant inquiry and criticism of the 
Indian administration. The British Government itself became 
responsible for the Indian- administration and would rather 
justify and shelter its agents in India than criticise them 
Despite Queen Victoria's Proclamation of 1858 promising 
equality and good government to Indians nothing was done to 
redeem the pledges that had been given. In 1833 a charter 
had declared the right of Indians to hold all posts in the 
Government on equal footing with Englishman. All this rem¬ 
ained a dead letter The liberalism which had given the 
Char er of 1833 and the boon of English education disappeared. 

1 he Universities, estsblished in a fit of liberalism, came now 
to be regarded as ''educational hot-be<^s and forcing houses/' by 

and d En^°h' Governor - Ge “eral. The reform movements 
and English ec ucation-particularly higher education-were 
la\ing the foundation of a progressive national movement. The 
Universities were turning out large numbers of young men 
imbued with the spirit of progress and patriotism, and the new 
India was no longer disposed to take things lying down 
Contrary to the pledges of rS3 3 and 1858 Indians were being 
hindered from getting into the Indian Civil Service In 1877 
the maximum age limit for the open I.C.S. competitive exarni 
nation reduced m such a way as tended to make the en“y 
of ludians into the service practically impossible \t the 
same tune Lord Gytton pursued a policy which antagonised 
the educated classes. He gagged the Indian Press bv the 
\ ernacutar 1 ress Act, disarmed the people by the Arms Act 
and squandered public money by the Afghan War and in other 
ways. 1 he Civil berviee question was taken up by the Indiah 
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Association founded in 1876 by 

Calcutta. Sureudranath toured over the whole of fndm and 
established touch with prominent men in every prowi ■ 
whole of educated India was brought together for con n on 

and united effort. After an alMndia compaign a inemonal to 

the House of Commons on the question was * e f ti | al 

delegate to England. Ground was thus prepared for a nationa 

movement for freedom and right. 

The Congress : early phase 

The need for an all India organisation to organise 
advanced Indian thought and to press for the redrew of India , 
grievances was felt and on December 18S3. 


began its career with otnnai goouwm ' 

Lord Dufferin, be'ieved that it would give a hatmless outlet 
to the seething discontent of the educated a ' ■■ . 

section of the people and prevent the discontent fro, filter, g 
down to the masses. But the Congress began to > avelop 
propensity for critisising government policy and 1® 
ardour began to cool off and ended up by turning dchm el> 

hostile. During its early life the Congress " ^ a ' 1 i s mnual 
body protecting its loyalty and passing resolutions 1. its amm^ 

sessions The Congress was not m contact with the 
Moreover, the landed aristocracy and the Muslim coniiiu i 
as a whole had been detached from the Congress “{jvcine 
the successful maneouvrings of the Government Nevertheless 
the repeated discussion of India's wrong the repeated assertion 
of the slave-like position of Indians and insistence o fac s 

proving the draining out of India s wealth were C J' t s 

effect of rousing a spirit of assertive nationalism ” l the l ^ li l 
of the young men of India. The reason wh> the * 

community got detached from the Congress was» bat th 
majority of the Muslims were persuaded by Sir Say>ul - 
that joining the Congress would harm the Muslim comnJ . -' 
Under the leadership of Sayvid Ahmad **^™?**™*\ 
this period were endeavouring to S* 1 ; English e( ‘ t 

were eager to get all the help they could from the Coven ment. 
They cmrld no? afford to fall foul of the Government and Jhe 
Government also made full use of this situati « * Hsh 

the Hindns, who had already secured facilities K of 

edneation, appeared to be apathetic to the Mus 
education. So the Muslims as a body remained aloof from 
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the Congress though a small number did join it. The Aligarh 
movement spread English education among the Muslims who 
eventually turned towards political problems and the Muslim 
League was established inspired by the example of the Congress. 
As stated, all Muslims did not stay away from the Congress. 
Justice Badr-eddiu Tyabji and R. M. Sayani presided over 
the Third and Twelfth Congres sessions respectively and at the 
Fifteenth Congress there was a large delegation of Muslims. 
The unity of the Hindu and Muslim communities in the 
national movement was becoming inevitable . when the policy 
of Lord Curzon who became Viceroy in 1898 prevented it. 

Growth of Extremism 

Lord Curzon by his retrogressive policy and insolent 
defiance of Indian public opinion destroyed the last vestige of 
belief in British promises. The protest against his reactionary 
and unpopular measures issued, in the case of the partition of 
Bengal, in the first outburst of militant nationalism. Curzon 
destroyed the civic rights of Calcutta by ‘reforming’ the corpo¬ 
ration and attempted to do the same for the Bombay and 
Madras Corporations. His policy with regard to the Uni¬ 
versities roused vehement protest in the country. He held 
the view that indiscriminate higher education vas not good 
for the people and that it was responsible for political dis¬ 
content in India. Hence he sought to officialise the Universities 
and to measure out higher education in limited quantities. 
Ilis lavish and wasteful expenditure of vast sums of money for 
the "pompous pageant” of the Delhi Durbar was another 
source of grievance. In a poor and famine-stricken country 
such reckless expenditure was an act of inhuman callousness. 
It was. however, his policy of partitioning Bengal which raised 
the storm. The Partition scheme divided Bengal into two 
creating a predominantly Mohammedan province with Assam 
and East Bengal and a predominantly Hiudu province in West 
Bengal. The scheme was regarded by both Hindus and 
Mussalmans of Bengal as a deliberate attempt, on the pretext 
of administrative efficiency, to set Hindu against Muslim, to 
prevent t.ie union of Hindus and Muslims which seemed im¬ 
pending and to weaken the nationalist movement. Curzon 
turned a deaf ear to the vigorous public protest. Not Bengal 
alone but the whole of educated India understood and con¬ 
demned the motives behind the policy of partition The 
Partition was declared to be "a settled fact” and put into 
operation in October 1906. The challenge was taken up by 
nationalist Tndia and the Indian national movement entered a 
new era. Surendranath Bannerji declared that the "settled 
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fact” will be unsettled. The futile petitioning phase of the 
movement was over. Bengal decided to abstain from the 
purchase of British manufactures so long as the Partition 
resolution is not withdrawn, as a protest against the indiffer¬ 
ence of the British public in regard to Indian affairs and the 
consequent disregard of Indian public opinion by the present 
Government.” The bovcot* movement was met with repression 
by the Government The effect of this policy was to give 
birth to lhe terrorist movement in Bengal which was later to 
spread to the Punjab and other parts of India. The intense 
patriotism and emotion of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal 
began the new Nationalism of India which repudiated the 
politics and the leadership of the Moderates. The Moderate** 
were those leaders who dominated the Congress up till now. 
The Congress had, of course, including the Moderates, protest¬ 
ed against the partition of Bengal and approved of the boycott 
movement. But a cleavage between the old leadership and 
the new spirit appeared and widened. A new patty of younger 
men reflecting the new spirit in the country had already formed 
inside the Congress led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Bepin 
Chandra Pal. The New 'Party stood for "Swaraj and not 
colonial self-government which was the accepted goal of the 
Congress. The extremists of the new partv advocated boycott 
of not merely British goods but of the British Government 
itself as well, and the setting up of a swadeshi Government. 
In the Congress session at Surat in 1907 the national movement 
split because of the irreconcilable differences between the 
Moderates and the Extremists. The Moderai es gave their own 
interpretation to Swaraj which was much milder than what the 
Extremists meant by the term. For the moment the Moderates 
prevailed and the Extremists went out of the Congress. This 
gave the Government an opportunity to try to suppress the 
nationalist movement particularly the extremist section of it. 
A large number of extremist leaders and editors were arrested, 
several newspapers and volunteer organisations were suppressed. 
The counterpart of this policy of suppressing the Extremists 
was to win over the Moderates by making certain constitutional 
reforms. The Minto-Morley Reforms of iqoq abolished the 
official majority in the Councils, introduced the elective princi¬ 
ple and gave communal representation to the Muslims. These 
inadequate and unsatisfactory concessions, which kept the 
elected members in a minority and deepened Hindu-Muslim 
differences by creating communal electorate, failed to give 
satisfaction. The Extremists were deliberately excluded from 
the legislatures by a system of disqualifications. Even the 
Moderates who had acclaimed the Reforms were disillusioned 
after a while and in the Twenty-fifth Congress at Lahore 
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expressed their dissatisfaction. In the meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment pursued a repressive policy towards the Extremists. In 
1911, however, the great "settled fact” of the Partition of 
Bengal was annulled. 

In the years preceding the First World War the nation¬ 
alists tried to make up their differences, between Moderates 
and Extremists as well as between Hindus and Muslims. In 
1916 the Extremists came back to the Congress. In the same 
year by the Lucknow Pact the Muslim League and the 
Congress made up their differences, the former agreeing to 
Swaraj and the latter to communal representation. 

During the war India supported and helped England with 
both men and money believing that the Allies were fighting for 
the cause of freedom. In 1917 the Government promised the 
‘‘increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
Administration, and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of 
Responsible Government in India as an integral part of the 
Britsh Empire. But when a scheme of Reforms was presen 
ted by the British Government in 1918 it was found to be very 
unsatisfactory and the Congress declared it to be unacceptable. 
This was a big deteat for the Moderates, who were for accept¬ 
ance of the Reforms, and they seceded from the Congress. 
Ihey established a separate organisation known as the Indian 
National Liberal Federation. Thus the Congress was at last 
captured by the extreme nationalists. The new Nationalism 
which was born in the Bengal Swadeshi Movement now asser¬ 
ted itself and we enter the recent phase of the Nationalist 
Movement. 

Militant Nationalism 
Punjab atrocities 

\r ^ sam( ‘ t * me as ^at of the publication of the 
. lontague-Chelmsford Report on constitutional reforms was 

pu Wished the Rowlatt Committee Report on the revolutionary 
movement. This committee had investigated into the revo¬ 
lutionary movement in India and suggested measures for 
its suppression. Accordingly, in 1919 two Bills were introduced 
to give effect to the recommendations. The Government was to 
be armed with the most autocratic powers to deal with political 
offenders. These laws would have left the most elementary 
nguts of the individual completely at the mercy of a govern¬ 
ment that was not responsive to public opinion. There was 
great public opposit.on to the Bills throughout the country. 

?n!nin r defian <* of ™ch strong public 

pinion. Oandlup. who had come back to India from South 

Africa in 1914 and was preaching satyagraha or passive tesis- 
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tance, now came forward with a proposal of a compaign of 
passive resistance against the Government. The Moderate* 
though opposed to the Rowlatt Acts declared against satya- 
graha. The radical national leaders, however, took the vow of 
satvagraha and the country followed their lead. The Govern¬ 
ment met the movement with repression and arrested the 
leaders. This ted to violent rioting in the Punjab and else¬ 
where. The riots were put down with great violence which 
reached its climax in Amritsar. In the Jallianwalla Bagh there 
a large unarmed crowd was fired upon, killing 379am! wounding 
t, 200. There was great indignation in the country and 
feelings against the Goverment were extremely embittered. 
Not only in Amritsar but elsewhere in the Punjab disturbance* 
had taken place and been suppressed with great brutality. I here 
was a loud demand for the punishment o f oppressive officers 
and the redress of popular grievances. But not only were the 
Punjab wrongs not redressed but an Indemnitv Act exonerated 
all the officers who had taken part in the Punj ib atrocities 
Further. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Governor ol the Punjab, 
went unpunished and General Dyer, who ordered the shooting 
at Jallianwalla Bagh. was presented with a large sum "t money, 
raised by public subscription in England. 

Khilafat agitation 

To the outraged nationalist feelings were added the 
Khilafat grievances. The Indian Muslims felt very strongly 
about the integrity of the Turkish Empire which was threatened. 
The Sultan of Turkey who was recognised as the Khalif. the 
representative of the Prophet, was reduced to impotence. All 
representations to the British Government to change the 
British policy towards Turkey proved futile. Hindus and 
Muslims, united under the Lucknow Pact, decided on common 
action. Mahatma Gandhi suggested the launching of a move¬ 
ment of passive resistance and non-cooperation against the 
Government. Consequently the Non-Cooperation Movement 
was launched. 

Non-Cooperation movement 

The Non-CoopeTation Movement started because "in view 
of (1) Khilafat and (2) Punjab (April IQ19) wrongs, no content¬ 
ment in India without redress of these two wrongs is possible 
and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs the establish¬ 
ment of Swarajya is needed.” The programme was to non- 
cooperate with the Government by the withdrawal of Indians 
from all Government services, the legislature and schools and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled bv the Government 
The boycott of foreign goods, adoption of Swadeshi and 
the revival of hand-spinning were urged. The movement was 
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conducted with great vigour by Gandhiji and the Ali Brothers— 
Mohammed and Shaukat Ali. The Nagpur Congress of 1920 
altered the creed and constitution of the Congress to fit in with 
the new objectives of the National Movement. “The object 
of the Indian National Congress is the attainment of Swaraj ya 
by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means’ 
ran the new creed. Gandhiji’s coming to the Congress and 
his taking the leadership of the nationalist movement was of 
the utmost importance because it brought the masses into the 
movement. He had very successfully worked among the 
peasants and was a leader of the people with great influence 
over the masses. Large scale arrests and suppression by violent 
means, often resulting in killing, was the reply of the Govern¬ 
ment to the Non-cooperation Movement. The movement was 
non-violent but in 1922 at Chauri Chaura a mob led by Con¬ 
gress Volunteers massacred twenty-two policemen. Gandhiji, 
horrified by this act of violence, called off the movement. A 
section of the nationalists was dissatisfied with this. Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 
The Ali Brothers had already been arrested. 

Swarajist interlude 

After the calling off of the Non-cooperation Movement a 
section of the Congress led by C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru 
urged the abandonment of non-cooperation and entry into 
the Councils. The Congress was split into two parties—that of 
the No-changers and the council-entry party. The object of 
the latter was to secure as many seats in the councils as 
possible and obstruct the working of the new constitution of 
1919. The special session of the Congress at Gaya in September 
1923 adopted the Council-entry plan and at the elections the 
Swarajists swept the polls. They succeeded, by their obstruc¬ 
tionist tactics, to make the position of the Government rather 
ridiculous and uncomfortable. The years intervening between 
the Non-cooperation Movement and the Civil Disobedience 
Movements were characterised by the growing disunity of 
Hindus and Muslims, the failure of the Swarajist experiment 
and growing political discontent. In 1927 a Commission under 
Sir John Simon was appointed by the British Government to 
inquire into the working of the constitution of 1919 and to 
make recommendations for further changes. The fact that the 
Commission did not contain a single Indian was strongly resent¬ 
ed and nationalist India expressed its lack of confidence in it. 
refusing to give evidence before it. The Commission met with 
black flag demonstrations everywhere and had to be content 
with examining such persons as were persuaded by the Govern¬ 
ment to appear before it. The Liberals also joined the 
Congres in boycotting it. As a counter-blast an all parties’ 
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conference was called and it appointed a committee to draw up 
a constitution. This committee presented its report 
Nehru Report) which recommended a constitution base 

Doniinion^Status. In the meanwhile a 

Subhas Chandra* Bose^and “fl^harlal Nehru who demanded 
status enioyed by the self-governing colonies—Austra . 

SAIL SS 1 

ffi^i^"^n 0 ~^dLl Raders 
did not wish India to aspire to be a Don,® . They heId 
that the appointment of the Simon Commission ba " ^ 
proved that nothing further could be expected from the 

British connection. In the .MBdra 5 Con P« 7 

'‘independence" resolution was passed, kthe&lcutt 8 

of 1928, which considered the Nehru Report ,t was decided that 

unless the Nehru constitution was accepted by the Brit ^ 
Parliament by the end of 1929 the '‘Congress will 
violent non-cooperation by advising the count y ^ 

taxation and in such other manner as may be decided p 

Civil Disobedience Movement 

In 1929 the British Government announced themcctuig 
Of the Round Table Conference where British andII «!■»“ 
delegates would consider the scheme of a constitutloi ■ 

Mahatma Gandhi and other nationalist leaders denu.nded « 
general amnesty, predominant representation to th 
National Congress and the assurance of Dorum o • 1 * 
These demands were not accepted and so In< 1 1 au 1 11 < cpei^ ^ 
was declared on the 26th of January 1930 by the Cc g ‘ ffim 

the Civil Disobedience Movement was landched. It < « . 

V, y the contravention of the salt law. Poreign goo< p 

cularly British-were boycotted. Arrests were made 

and large numbers were wounded by lathi ch< rg - oQ 

police. During the Erst year of the movement sonic • 
persons were imprisoned. Ordinances suppress ( ^ 

alist press and suspended ah civil rights. Congre s 
were declared unlawful and all Congress proper > ' »j* aWe 

cated. At the beginning of 1931 the First Round labe 
Conference was opened in London with British t ^ ^ 

Indian delegates from the States and ail mod . P ‘ 
groups—all in fact except the Congress. In ^TrVZtol 
Mahatma Gandhi was released in January 193 *- L viceroy 
negotiations between Gaudhiji and L*ord Irwin, 
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the Civil Disobedience Movement was suspended under the 
Gandhi-Irwiu or Delhi Pact of March 1931. According to the 
terms of this truce the Congress was to call off the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, to stop the boycott, cease to defy 
the laws and to attend the Round Table Conference. The 
Government on its part promised to allow Swadeshi propo- 
ganda and peace!ul picketing, to withdraw the Ordinances 
and to declare a general amnesty. The Karachi Congress 
ratified the Pact unconditionally. Gandhiji was sent as the 
sole representative of the Congress to the Round Table 
Conference. Nothing, however, came of the Conference and 
Gaudhiii returned to ludia at the end of 1931 to be arrested 
almost immediately after his return. The Government once 
more assumed autocratic powers under Ordinances and suspend¬ 
ed aU c j v d liberty. The Congress met at Delhi on April 24,1932 
and re-launched the Civil Disobedience Movement. The leaders 
and all the delegates of the Congress were arrested. The Delhi 
Pact thus became ineffective. The movement did not assume 
the proportion or the vigour of the First Civil Disobedience 
Movement. Tue boycott of British goods, however, continued. 
In August 1932 the British Prime Minister announced the 
Communal Award settling the question of minority represent¬ 
ation about which Indiau leaders had failed to reach agree¬ 
ment. The Award created separate electorates for the 
minority communities and the Depressed Classes. Mahatma 
Gandhi protested against what he considered the cutting up 
of the Hindu community by the separation of the Depressed 
Classes from the Caste Hindus and undertook a fast. The 
result was that the Award was modified according to the 
Poona Pact which was concluded between the Caste Hindus 
and the Depressed Classes in consequence of the fast. Joint 
electorate for the whole Hindu community was preserved bv 
giving very large representation to the Depressed Classes. 


Recent period 

At the end of 1032 the Third Round Table Conference, 
greatlv reduced in number and scope, met in London and 
submitted certain proposals to the British Parliament. These 
proposals were considered by the Joint Select Committee 
appointed by the Parliament and on its recommendations 
the Government of India Act was passed in 1935 This came 
into force in 1937 with the establishment of ‘autonomous'* 
government in the Provinces. The Central Government 
remained based on tue Act of 1919 pending the establishment 

an all-India federation embracing the Indiau states The 

fedeiation. however neve. came into existence. The new 
constitution was criticised by the Congress as hollow and 
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deceptive. In 1037. ^Toffice^ ""turn 

the elections and to accept office. The object the 

to cooperation with the Government was thy ^ ^ new 

time of the Swaraj Party, - ' . substantial way 

constitution had not transferre p' svstem As a result 

aud would not work as a real democratic system. q{ tUe 

of the elections ‘he Congress came to powey^ ^ and the 

Provinces. In 1939 Secoi , India without consult- 

British power declared war on behalf ^‘governments in the 
ing the Indian people. shoulder the responsibility 

Provinces resigned as they could no ‘ s 'X‘h ndther they nor 
of waging a war in the declaration of winch nmthey ^ 

the Indian people had any voice. ... w itli Russia and 

that nationalist India had every y P unable to participate 
China and was against fascism b Hherty when India 

in a war professedly fought m e tbe cooperation of 

herself lacked liberty In ord « tbe nia ximum war 

nationalist India in the war and to ach'eve ^ during and 

effort an offer of a -^hT he Bn? siOovernment through 

after the war, was made by the nro loneed negotia¬ 

nt Stafford Cripps in March 1942. AfU P ^ rejected the 
tions both the Congress and the Muslin> ^eag c ess 

Cripps proposals. In to quit India and dccid- 

passed a resolution asking the; f "tsh *.0 ^ chancc of a 

ing to launch a mass movemei nationalist demands, 

peaceful political settlement >as < c ful negotiation but 

The Government did not wait for any peaceful an(l 

promptly arrested all members loaders was followed 

other Congress leaders. The arrest o the leader. w:as >o 

by a period of disturbances which were suppress, armed 

harshness. The Defence of India Rules had ^eal with anv 

the Government with very extensive powers to 

such disturbance. Mahatma Gandhi was of 

By now it had become evident that without a ^ League 

differences between the Cong r es nd h v ^^ was ° ot 
further political progress of the nationalist 1 disunity 

possible Ever since the ninetccn-twenUes fcalu «c 
of Hindus aud Muslims had been the m 1 in ade for 

of the nationalist movement. Hence an at empt ™ k 

a settlement after Gandhiji’s release A ^ o{ 

place between Gandhiji and Mr J • * lbe League 

the Muslim League The talks broke ^‘p^^.^based^on 
demand for a separate sovereign^tate; 1 ( uin.lu and the 

the thesis that India contained two natio na tion theorv 

Muslim. The Congress docs not believe in-th* ^ 

and is unable to accept the demand for 
basis though the Congress is prepared to admit in 
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of self-determination of the Muslim and other provinces within 
an united India. Thus up to June 1945 there existed a three- 
cornered deadlock involving the Congress, the League and the 
British Government. A new offer for an interim political 
sattlement was made by the Britsh Government to the two 
major parties in June. This was kuown as the Wavell Plan as 
it was due to the exertions of Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, that 
the offer was mainly made. It consisted in a reconstitution of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council with the national leaders 
representing the Congress, the Muslim League and the Schedu¬ 
led Castes. The members of the Congress Working Committee 
were released from prison. Both the Congress and the League 
agreed to participate in the leaders' conference called by the 
Viceroy at Simla. The conference, however, failed iii July 
due to the demand of Muslim League to nominate all Muslim 
members which was not acceptable to the Government, nor to 
the Congress. The League refused to enter the Government 
on other terms. The British Government committed itself to 
concede after the war the nationalist demand for a constituent 
assembly in which the representatives of the Indian people 
will draw up a constitution for India. 

The Labour Government, which came to power in 1045 
in Britain, has sought to implement this British pledge. In 
March 1946 three Cabinet Ministers came to India to 
negotiate with Indian leaders for the formation of a consti¬ 
tuent assembly as well as for the basis of a Indo-British 
political settlement. A second Conference at Simla failed to 
bring about agreement between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. The Congress stood for a united India with a strong 
central government, autonomous provinces and one constituent 
assembly. The League demanded Pakisthan and two consti¬ 
tuent assemblies. As agreement could not be reached between 
the two parties, the Cabinet Mission suggested a constitutional 
plan. They rejected the League demand of Pakisthan and 
proposed an all-India Union with a central government having 
minimum powers, three groups of provinces with residuary 
powers and one constituent assembly with three compartments 
for the three groups of provinces. They further suggested the 
setting up of a provisional government at the centre with Indian 
political leaders and the accession of the States to the Union 
ou terms to be setteld by negotiation. 

India has passed through nearly three quarters of a 
century of struggle and sacrifice for the attainment of national 
independence and democratic government. A 1 though these 
goals have not yet been reached thev are well within a 
measurable distance of achievement. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER 1 

AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND 

India is not a sovereign state but a dependency of Great 
Britain. The ultimate political authority in the Indian gover¬ 
nment is vested in the British sovereign power of government. 
In England sovereignty resides in tlic King and 1 arliamen 
conjointly or in King-in-Parliament. The executive govermnen 
is carried on in the name of the Crown by ministers who are 
responsible to the Parliament. The government of India is 
surpervised by one of the ministers—the Secretary of State tor 
India. Thus the topmost part of the Indian government am 
administration is in England. 

The Crown 

The Crown is the head of the Indian government. All 
business is conducted in its name and on its behalf by powei 
derived from it. To conduct the government in India the Cro¬ 
wn appoints a Governor-General and Viceroy, and Governors 
who are thus the representatives of the British power in India. 
The Crown has the following powers in relation to the govern¬ 
ment of India. It appoints the Governor-General, the Coniiua- 
nder-in-Chief, the Governors, the Judges of the Federal Court 
and the High Courts, the Executive Councillors and the Auditor 
General. The King makes these appointments on the adviu 
either of the British Prime Minister or the Secretary of Mate lor 
India. The assent of the Crown is necessary for every 
tive act. The Crown can veto any Bill which has been passer 
in the Indian legislatures. The Crown also has the power o 
pardoning condemtned prisoners. The Crown’s powers are. 
however, never exercised personally by the King who is a »‘<-*re 
figure-head. The power of formulating policy with regard 
India and the broad policy of the Indian Governments ate 
vested in the British Cabinet. 
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The British Parliament 

The Parliament is the sovereign power to which the Gov¬ 
ernor-General and Governors are ultimately responsible through 
the Secretary of State for India. The ultimate legislative 
power with regard to India also resides in the Parliament. For 
instance, the Indian constitution cannot be altered by the Indian 
legislature but only by the Parliament. The approval of the 
Parliament is-necessary for the Instruments of Instructions issu¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State to the Governor-General and the 
Governors. Thus Parliament also exercises some executive 
powers. 


The Secretary of State for India 

The Secretary of State for India is selected from the ma¬ 
jority paity in Parliament by the British Prime Minister and 
formally appointed by the King. He is a member of the British 
Cabinet, and the head of the department which deals with 
Indian affairs the—India Office. He has a number (S to 12) of 
advisers appointed by himself who constitute an Advisory Cou¬ 
ncil. He also has two Under-Secretaries. He has to consult 
his Advisory Council and to act on their advice in certain 
matters, such as, rules and regulations regarding Indiau public 
services, matters relating to the revenues of the Government 
of India, and in the matter of raising public loans in England. 

His functions and powers 

The Secretary of State advises the King as to how and 
when tne powers of the Crown are to be exercised, or, in plain 
language,he himself virtually exercises the powers of the Crown. 
Besides this advisory function he exercises general powers of 
superintendence, direction and control over the Indian admini¬ 
stration, central and provincial. The Central Government 
of India is more fully and directly under his control than the 
Provincial Governments because the Central Government is 
not as autonomous as the provincial ones. When, however, the 
Provincial Government is being run by the Governor under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act of 1035 he has more 
control over the Provincial Government. The Government of 
India Act (1935) provides that "the Governor-General and the 
Governor.Geueral-in-Council shall be under the general control 
of and shah comply with such particular directions, if any, as 
may from time to time be given by the Secretary of State." 
The Secretary of State issues instructions as to how his powers 
should be exercised by the Governor-General. The Governor 
General has to keep the Secretary of State informed of Indian 
affairs and to consult him in all important matters. In one 
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respect the Secretary of State has abandoned his power. He 
has agreed not to interfere with the hscal policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India if such policy has been approved of bv the Indian 
Legislature. In the Provincial Governments the Secretary of 
State has no control over those matters which are in the hands 
of the popular ministries. He does, however, exercise great 
influence over the Provincial Government through ms control 
over the Governor. The Governor has been given very substan 
tial and wide special powers and 111 regard to thebe lie ** lI1( . 
rectly controlled by the Secretary of State. With regard t 
the exercise of his special powers the Governor is um ^ r 
control of the Governor-General who as seen above is ^ctl 
under the Secretary of State’s control. Moreover the Secretary 
of State issues an Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
There is another channel through which the Secretary of 
State is able to make his influence felt in the Indian administ¬ 
ration He controls the important imperial services like flic 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service etc. Appoint¬ 
ments. conditions of service e»c. are all made by the >Secietar. 
of State. There is a right of appeal to him by the 111c 111 -c 
of these services against the Government. 

Under the Federation 

The Secretaiy of State's powers would have been affected 
had the federation proposed in the Act of 1935 come into exis¬ 
tence His powers and control would have been reduced, as 

n the Provinces now. to the extent of the subjects transferred 
to the hands of popular ministers. He would have still.however, 
exercised considerable influence due to his controlover t 
reserved subjects which would remain m the hands of 
Governor-Genera! alone. He would also have had an 
council though reduced both in membership (3 
power. 

The Under-Secretaries 

Of the two Under-Secretaries one is the ParHaineiitary 
Under-Secretary belonging to the same party as \hc 

the other is the permanent Under-Secretary )e ong g 
British civil service. He is the permanent head of t he 
staff. The India Office is divided into several sections dealing 
with different matters such as finauce, military allaii- tu. 

The Privy Council 

The highest judicial authority for Indta *s also located in 
England. This is the Judicial Committee of the n y ’ 
cil It consists of the Lord Chancellor, six Lords of Appeal ... 
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Ordinary and two Indian Judges. It is the highest court of 
appeal for British India in civil and criminal cases. It hears 
appeals from both the provincial High Courts and the Federal 
Court. The civil cases must involve at least Rs. 10,000 for 
any appeal to be taken tc the Privy Council and the criminal 
cases must involve some legal point of special importance. 
From the Feder.d Court it hears appeals involving interpretation 
of the constitution. 

The High Commissioner for India 

There is auother official iu England though he does not 
beloug to the British part of the imperial administration 
in England. This is the High Commissioner. He is the finan¬ 
cial agent of the Government of India. He enters into contract 
on behalf of the Government, makes purchases and looks after 
the Government stores. He also looks after the Indian students 
in Great Britain. He is appointed by the Governor-General 
who also fixes his salary and the conditions of his service. 


CHAPTER II 

THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
The Centra] Government 

The structure of the present central government of India 
is based on the Transitional Provisions of the Government of 
India Act. 1935, which, while repealing the Government of India 
Act of 1919, continue, with some amendments, the clauses of 
the Act of 1919 relating to the central government. These pro¬ 
visions are to continue for the period of transition before the 
All-India Fedaration, outlined in the Act of 1935, was establi¬ 
shed. Of the amendments of the provisions of the Act of 1919 
the most huportant are those which relate to the relationship 
that is to exist between the Central and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The Central Government is empowered to deal with the 
subjects in the Federal list. With regard to the administra¬ 
tion of the central subjects the Provincial Government has to 
carry out the orders of the Central Government. The relations 
between the Central and Provincial Governments will be exa¬ 
mined more fully below inconnection with provincial autonomy 

The Executive 

The powers of executive government are vested in the 
Governor-General and the Executive Council. 
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The Governor-General is chosen from among British pub¬ 
lic men of eminence and appointed by the King on tlie reco ' 
mmendatiou of the Prime Minister for a period of five years. 
He gets an annual salary of over Rs. 2 lakhs besides allowan- 
ces amounting to Rs. 15 lakhs (for entertainment, maintenance 
and renewal of furniture.tour etc.) a year to enable him to m. - 
chaTge the duties of his office with convenience an* *8 ll J - N 
The Governor-General has very extensive powers. As has been 
said, he is under the control of the Secretary of State or n< m 
Ordinarily he has to act according to the advice of the Execu¬ 
tive Council and on the decision taken in the Executive Council. 
But he can over-ride the decision of the Executive Count 1 am 
act against its advice if he feels it necessaTV for the sa e > . 
tranquillity or inrerests of British India or any part t iereo . 
The Governor-General's powers are of three kinds— execu i\ 
legislative and financial. 


Executive powers 

As the head of the Central Government the Governor- 
General exercises general supervision over the administra ion. 
The Secretaries of tbedifferent departments aremdirect • on a 
with him. He thus does not depend on the Member in charge 
of that Department for any information with regard to ie a 
ministration. He himself has two departments directly mu er 
him. the External Affairs and Political Departments 1 * ie 
ternal Affairs Department is concerned with India s relations wit 1 
the neighbouring states and with the tribal affairs in the or 1 
West Frontier. The Political Department deals with the affairs 
of the Indian States. The Governor-General has the power o 
making certain appointments such as the Advocate-Genera 0 
the Federation, officiating and additional High Court ju< gt 
etc. He presides over the meetings of the Executive ounci 
and has the power of over-riding its decisions. The .overnor 
General lias moreover, the power of interfering in proMuci 
administrations through his contro 1 over the Governors J 

regard to the exercise of their special powers anc or *- 

prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranqui 1 > 
India or any part of it. 

Legislative powers 

The Governor General enjoys such large powers in rela- 
rion to legislation as to make the Executive dominate the 
Legislature and reduce the latter to a very ineffective post ion, 
He has the power of summoning, proroguing and dissolving * 
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Legislature or of extending its life beyond the normal period. 
Ilis assent is necessary before any Bill can become law. He can 
veto any measure that has passed the Legislature, send it back 
for reconsideration or reserve it for his Majesty’s pleasure, i. e. 
the King’s assent is made necessary for it to become law. He 
has. moreover, the very great power of certifying as passed a 
Bill which has been rejected by the legislature and which in 
his opinion is necessary for the safety, tranquillity or interests 
of British India. The Governor-General can also prevent the 
Legislature from proceeding with any Bill or amendment to 
any Bill if in his opinion such Bill or amendment is likely to 
affect the peace and tranquillity of India. Certain classes of 
Bills, such as those affecting any Act of Parliament, the curre- 
nc>. coinage, ordinances etc.,may not be introduced in the legi¬ 
slature without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 
Apart from these large powers which seriously restrict the 
authority and position of the Legislature the Governor-General 
can legislate on his own initiative and authority. He can 

make ordinances which have the validity ot law.’ Originally 

these ordinances were operative for a limited period but a later 
amendment of the Government of India Act of IQ35 has given 
them validity for an indefinite period. 


Financial powers 

The Governor-General also enjoys very great powers in 
relation to finance. He alone has the power of proposing the 
raising of revenues and the spending of money. The greater 
portion of the expenditure budget is determined and settled bv 

him m b’s Executive Council and is not subjected to the vote 

ot the legislature. And even with regard to the remainder of 
the budget which is subject to the voting of the legislature the 
Governor-General has the power of restoring to the original 
amount any grant reduced or rejected by the legislature. He 
° : n, oreover authorise any expenditure, in case of an emer- 
' -ncv, for the tranquillity or safety of British India 


The Executive Council 

inrt n?» f F h » tW .° P o tSOf - 1 th ^ executiv «. the Governor-General 

fnl "’ e '° rmer is bv f3r thf - more P°wer- 

? owe ™r- ordlna nly he acts on the advice of the F.xecu- 

T e ™°eXr„f m r p ,atterS °, f day to day administration. 

. members of the Executive Council are at present thirteen 

m number excluding the Viceroy. They are appointed bv the 

King on the recommendation of the Secretary nf Qtoto ^ 

period of five years usually They are ™id v! fl 
annum FnM, • are paid Rs. 66.000 per 

annum. Kaeh member ,s in charge of one or more Departm- 
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ents. Most of the members aTe now Indian but the most 
important ones, those in charge of Finance. Home. W ar amt 
War Transport, ate British. The ordinary routine and minor 
matters are disposed of bv the Member with the help o 11s 
Secretarv. The most important matters are dealt with in the 
Executive Council. Much of the importance of the Executive 
Council suffers from the fact that the Yicetoy may over-ride 
its decisions and that the executive power is. to a very large 
extent, concentrated in the hands of the \ icerov alone. Ihe 
Executive Councillors are nominated members of the legislatu¬ 
re. They are not, however, responsible to the legislature tor 
their policy or administration and do not resign from o ce on 
an adverse vote, not even on a vote of no confidence, ibey are 
responsible to the Governor-General and through him to the 
Secretary of .State. Though not responsible to it yet tne 
members of the Executive Council have to sit in the egis a 
and answer questions on policy and administration that are pu 
to them. They also introduce legislative measures ami pilot 
them through the legislature. 

The Administration. 

The administration or the Secretariat is divided into alto¬ 
gether 16 Departments of which two. as already noted, are un¬ 
der the Viceroy and one (War Department) Under the vommaii- 
der-in-Chief. The Departments are: Political. External Affairs 
War, Home Finance. War transport Education. Health and 
bands. Legislative. Defence Commerce and Industries. Labour. 
Posts and Telegraphs. Information and Broadcasting. SuppU 
Foods and Indians Overseas. Each Department lias a Mem¬ 
ber-in-charge. a Secretary, one or more Deputy Secretaries. 
Under-Secretaries. Assistant Secretaries and a staff of assistan s. 
The higher posts in the administration are filled by members 
of Indian Civil Service. The Secretary deals with all matters 
of the Department and places them with his own views betore 
the Member for his decision. He can designate any particular 
matter as important and suggest its being put up before t e 
Executive Council. He attends meetings of the Executive 
Council when matters of his Department are being considered 
and expresses his views on them. The Secretary has c irec^ 
access to the Viceroy over the head of the Member aiu 111 •" 
take important matters direct to the Viceroy. This pecu iar > 
important position of the Secretary somewhat reduces tne 
power and the importance of the Honourable Member. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CENTRAL LEGISLATURE AND THE JUDICIARY 

The central Indian legislature is bicameral. The upper 
chamber is known as the Council of State and the lower 
chamber as the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council of State 

The upper chamber is elected on a restricted franchise 
with high property qualifications for voters and candidates. 
I he total strength at present is 58 members of whom 32 are 
elected, on the basis of separate communal electorates. Of the 
2b nominated members 20 are officials and 6 non-officials. The 
President of the Council of State is appointed by the Governor- 
General. The life of the House is five years subject to the 
(lOvernor-General s power of dissolution earlier or extension 
beyond the normal life. The powers of the Council of State are 
co-equal with those of the Legislative Assembly except with 
regard to the budget Bills or Finance Bills. Finance Bills.i.e. 
those which contain proposals for taxation and expenditure, can¬ 
not be introduced in the Council of State, nor can the grants 
be voted upon. It may. however, discuss a Finance Bill. 


The Legislative Assembly 

1 he Legislative Assembly consists of 140 members of 
whom roo are popularly elected bv separate communal electo¬ 
rates. Representation is given in the Assembly not only to 
communities but also to special interests, such as landholders 
and commerce. The seats are distributed among the Provinces. 
Representation is on a wider basis and the f franchise is broader 
than in the ease of the upper chamber. Of the 40 members 
nominated by the Governor-General 26 are officials and rest 
non officials. The life of the House is three years subject to 
the Governor-General’s power of dissolution or prolongation. 
The Assembly elects its own President with the approval of 
the Governor-General. It should be noted that the Indian 
popular chamber or lower house is unique in the world in 
having nominated members. 


Powers of the Legislature 

The Central Legislature can make laws on the Federal 
and concurrent subjects. 


The Federal List 

( ,1 S ’i bjeCtS < are 1 (I) defence < 2 ) eternal affairs 

(1) e.elesiasticil affairs (4) currency aud coinage (5) Federal 
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public debt ( 6 ) posts, telegraphs, telephones, wirelessi and 
broadcasting (7) Federal railways ( 8 ) shipping and 11a & 

(9) aircraft, aerodromes etc. (10) customs duties (n) 

(12) banking, insurance etc. (13) census ( 4) ^ 

(15) labour regulation (16) copyright and trade/“income tax 
gration (18) survey of India (19) foreign trade (- ) ’ 

corporation tax and salt tax (21) Benares Hindu Un verity 
and Aligarh Muslim University (22) regulation of certain in . - 
tries. There are altogether 59 subjects in the Federal List. 

The subjects in the Concurrent List are : 
civil laws and procedures (2) evidence (3) marna e • 

adoption (4) wills (5) trusts ( 6 ) contracts ( 7 .) 

( 8 ) bankruptcy (9) newspapers, books and pnnti ■ »P 
Cio) factories (ii) labour welfare (12) trade either 

employment insurance (14) electricity. There * » j 

56 subjects in the Concurrent List Both tbe Ce tT*\*n<* 
Provincial Governments can legislate on 1 , ^ ^ or 

subjects. In case of conflict between the two the f 

central law will prevail. 

Restrictions 

The law-making powers of the Indian 

These restrictions are imposed 



previous 

public debt or the revenue of India. . r , lor . 

discipline of the armed forces, foreign reflations, flic ■ ^ 

General's ordinance-making power, his veto-powe , . lat - ve 

of certification and the power of interfiling w * 1 .. 



Financial powers 

Limitations similar in nature to those applying 
legislative authority reduce to mockery the financu p 
the Indian Legislature. Control over revenue and expc nan - 
is concentrated in the hands of the Executive, par > c ^ ^ 

the Governor-General. No proposal either foi the 
jevenye 01 for the expenditure of money can be ma j 
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by the Governor-General. The items of expenditure charged 
on the revenue, constituting the best part of the total ex¬ 
penditure, are not subjected to the voting of the Legislature. 
These non-voteable items are : (i) interest and sinking fund 
charges on loans (2) expenditure, the amounts of which are 
prescribed by law (3) salaries, allowances and pensions of the 
Governor-General and others appointed by the King or the 
.Secretary of State (4) expenditure classified by the Governor- 
General-in-Coulcil as ecclesiastical, political and defence, 
ihe remaining items are presented before the Legislative 
Assembly in the form of demands for grants. The authority 
of the Legislature with regard to even this limited expenditure 
is not final, ihe Governor-Geueral may restore to its original 
amount any grant or grants that have been either reduced or 
totally rejected by the Legislature. 

Control over the Executive 

Tne Indian Legislature has absolutely no power of 
controlling the Excutive. Exclusive and sovereign legislative 
power and control over the income and expenditure of public 
money are the two instruments by which a popular legislature 
controls the executive government in a democratic constitution. 
As seen above, the Indian Legislative Assembly lacks the 
possession of both these instruments. Moreover, the Executive 
is 1.1.10 way responsible to the Legislature. The Members of 
t- e Executive Council are not popularly elected and are onlv 
responsibe to the Governor-General and the Governor-General 
is only responsible to the Secretary of State. The Indian Legis¬ 
lature may, indeed, criticise the policy of the Government and 
suggest new policy. But adjournment motions to discuss 
Government policy m iv be disallowed bv the Governor-General 
and resolutions urging new policy are not binding on the 

effective 161 **' Thus evc:1 he right of criticism is not secure or 


The process of legislation 
Publication 

h P roposal for legislation, or a Bill, may be brought either 

tho r h L?? V v ernmen if° r pnvate member of either House of 
c Legisla.ure. Most Bills are first published, after drafting 

n the Gazette and then introduced in the House. A privafe 

member s Bill requires one month’s notice along with the 

submission of a copy of the Bill. Then the permission of the 
House has to be nbtained b y amotion for introducing it If 

Gazette ° n TlT V the ” * tl,e BiM Published in'the 

orLSS ,a8es are tbe ** ** 
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First Reading 

The Bill is then introduced or gets its First Reading. The 
Bill may either proceed to the second Reading or be referred 
to a Select Committee or be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. At this stage there is discussion on the general princi¬ 
ples of the Bill only. 

Committee Stage 

If the Bill goes to a Select Committee it is examined and 
discussed by the Committee clause by clause and amendments 
are made. Then the Bill is reported back to the House by the 
member in charge of it who may either move for the Second 
Reading (a detailed consideration of the Bill) or for re-circu¬ 
lation to elicit public opinion again. 

Second Reading 

At the Second Reading the Bill is taken clause by clause 
and discussed. At this stage amendments are proposed. 
Voting takes place clause by clause. 

Third Reading 

If the Bill is passed in the Second Reading the Third 
Reading takes place when the whole Bill in the amended form 
is read and adopted. 

Procedure in the other House and the final stage. 

After this last stage the Bill is sent to other House where 
it has again to go through a similar process. If passed in this 
House it goes to the Governor-General for his assent. The 
Governor-General may asseut to it or veto it or refer it back to 
the Legislature for reconsideration or reserve it for His Majesty’s 
pleasure. In the last case, if the King’s assent is not forth¬ 
coming the Bill does not become law. The Kiug-in-Council has 
the power of vetoing any Bill within twelve months of its 
passage, whether reserved for his pleasure or not. 

In case of conflict between the two Houses the Governor- 
General summons a joint sitting of both Houses in which a 
majority of votes decided the fate of the Bill in the Legislature. 
Such conflict may arise either if one House insists on passing 
a Bill and the other House in rejecting it or if one House is not 
prepared to accept the amendments of the other House. 

Finance Bill and Budget 

The Finance Bills and the Budget have a different 
procedure. The Budget is introduced by the Finance Member 
of the Government. It is introduced only in the Assembly, 
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on the last clay of February, with a speech by the Fiuauce 
Member explaining the Budget. On a later date discussion 
and criticism by members of the Assembly take place. The 
Finance Member then replies to the discussion and criticisms. 
Then each demand of grant under the voteable items is submi¬ 
tted to the vote. At this stage motions are brought for either 
reduction or rejection of the demand. If the Bill is passed by 
the Assembly it goes to the Council of State which may discuss 
the grants but not vote upon them. It then goes to the 
Governor-General. As has been said he may restore any cuts 
made bv the Assembly. If the Assembly rejects the Budget 
altogether the Governor-General has the power of certifying it 
as passed in its original form. Apart from the Budget there 
are the Money Bills or Finance Bills containing proposals for 
imposing new taxes or for alteiing existing ones. These are 
introduced at the same time as the Budget by the Finance 
Member and have to pass through tiiree readings in both 
Houses. 


The fudiciary 

Although the? Federation was not established the Federal 
Court as constituted under the Act of 1935 came into existence 
in 1937. The Act provides that the Court should be constitu¬ 
ted of a Chief Justice and not more than six Judges. At 
present there are a Chief Justice and two Judges. They are all 
appointed by the King and can hold oliice till the age of 65. 
The Feder.il Court has loth original and appellate jurisdiction. 
It hears cases in the first instance in disputes between the 
federating units or between the Federal or Central Government 
and the Provincial Government . It also hears cases brought 
on appeal against the judgments of Provincial High Courts on 
law points i ivolving the interpretation of the Act of 1935. 
In such cases a certificate has to be obtained from the High 
Court concerned that a point of constitutional law is involved. 
The central Legislature lias the power of enabling the Federal 
Court, by an act. to hear civil vises on appeal from the High 
Courts, without any High Court certificate, provided these 
cases involve at least Rs. 50.00a The main function of the 
Federal Court is to interpret the Constitution. It has also 
the function of giving advice on constitutional points to the 
Governor-General when consulted. Appeal from the Federal 
Court lies to the Privy Council in all cases of first instance. 
Appeal also lies in appellate cases with the leave of the Federal 
Court or the Privv Council. 
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• i CHAPTER IV 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

Cupto IQ the Piovincial Governments were directed and 
controlled by the Government ol India to an extent that 
them mere agents of the Central Government. 1(cr j 
meat of India Act of 1035 abolished this dependence an h 
subordination of the Provinces and (gave them autonomy 
independent governments The field ot the 1 rovm^ia ><> 
meats was demarcated by the list of provincial subjects in 
respect of which !(the Provincial Governments were -s ,v 
complete control independent of the Central Government** A 
the same time responsible government was established in 
Provinces) (A popularly elected council of . ,n l'"f fvhi c h it 
entrusted with the administration for the conduct ot " htc 
was responsible to a popularly elected legislature. A auto¬ 
nomy of the Provinces thus introduced is by no i uea»s 
complete. The Provincial Government is neither comp -te 
independent of the Central Government even in P^iiwkU 
matters nor entirely responsible to the people of the 1 ^ 'cc 
Executive power is vested in a Governor and » Council ol 
Ministers The Governor vested with discretionary po ^rs 
neither free of the control of the Central Goveinmeiit n r 

responsible to the Legislature^ th ^ n.nr > of 

cretionarv powers (the Governor is wider t ic c > 
responsible to the Governor-General* lhtis a part of - 
Provincial Government, and an important part is sub r 
to and dependent on the Central Government and o ba 
extent the autonomy of the Provincial Government ■ 
ed. The Central Government has certain powers to ■'“ l 
in the work of the Provincial Government. 

General can interfere in the Provincial administration an 

direct as to how the executive authority is to be excise. 

the purpose of preventing any grave menace to the■ Pf a< * 

tranquillity of India or any part thereof. i he ^ 

lature may also legislate on any provincial subject f ifw he 

the Governor-General has proclaimed a state of em ^ ^ 

There are certain provincial matters which require 1 t | 

sanction of Central Government for legislation 1 art■ • 

the Governor is not responsible to the Provincial Legislature 

and the Ministers who are responsible do not con to 

field of government. The special responsibilities and p 

of the Governor remove many important mi 

control of the Ministers. Moreover, such powers ot in 

Governor as the dismissal of Minsters, t ie n *- 

ordinances etc. and the power of suspending t ie co 
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undersea,on 93 of the Act of .935 seriously encroach on the 
fhe Rn'ti/h r° nSlb government. Finally the authority of 
Parlfa ,e„t G ° vernment -° f Secretary of State aud of the 
Provinces!* ltnplnges on the autonomous powers of the 

The Provinces : Chief Commissioner’s Provinces 

There are two classes of Proviuces-n Governor’s 
Provinces and 5 Chief Commissioner's Provinces The former 
enjoy autonomy but the latter are under the control o™he 

The Chief OV r n ' Uent ■ a " d • haVe "° res P ol >sible government 

by the Governor-General with aWlSt.^SgS 
Commissioners appointed by him. isrance ot Chief 

Governor’s Provinces 

subje£ e ,p“af Z tlLt Cb3r&e 

joj S? 

(ibiproS'p^^ %;;zz,,tiL!rLr enae 

the «s S iu the Concurreii t*\ Li^ t T 

Government. v ' °8 e Cier with the Central 

The Government of i idia \rt of t,a 3 - „ .. j 

Provinces bv senantina n • c ‘ creat; ed two new 

Bombay. Bur,” ^ 'J™ *"» 


v-n.-ir 1 HR V 


THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 

[, ^ «■ ^ 

the British power and is under thp~‘ * ' ernor represents 

General an/the Secretarv’ ’of Vat ThT.u ^ C ’°~ 

the power of the people of the Province h. I A re P resent 

ment and are responsible to the nonnl »ri - , execi J tlve goverti- 

1 bus the Executive is only res P o n sibh ^ Le S is,ature - 
Legislature. ' P^stble in part to the 
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The Governor 

The Governors of the three ^^^“^British public 
Bombay and Madras aie appon.te f Iom ani0 ng senior 

men and those of the other Pr * c erv ice. The appoint- 
British members of the Indian , g ve years. The 

ment is made by the King for a P 0 coo to *Ks. 60,000. 

salary of the Governor varies from N *-. allowances to 

Besides the salary the Governor is ® . ffice w j t h conve- 
enable him to discharge the duties to su ms varying 

nience and dignity. The allowance* ™ o{ Bengal) to 

from Rs. 6,06.000 (paid to the ^?veru 
Rs. 1,03.000 (paid to the Governor of Orusa. 

His powers 
Ordinary 

the advice of bis 

The Governor may act in three ways— ^ ^ discret i on . 

Ministers, in his individual judgimn ‘ acts as a constitu- 

With regard to the first way the Cover' control and 

■■ «■ . 

These matters comprise the J. d mat ters in which the 
action. Secondly, there are certain m ^ Jn bis OW n 
Governor consults his Ministers but 10^ Tfaese ma tters 
judgment even against the Minis . prevention of any 

are (1) his Special Responsibilities —t i p q{ lhe ProV ince 
grave menace to the peace ,°* { tbe public Services 

(b) interests of minorities (c) in - ion 0 f commercial dis- 

(d) rights of Indian States P . ny exc i u ded areas (g) carry- 

crimination adminittxation of pa p pnera i • (2) appointment 

ing out the orders of the G^v^or-^neraK ^£ of rules. 

and dismissal of the Advocate-General. (3)0^. ^ ( 4 )ordl nan- 

regulations 01 orders regarding the: P Besides these there 

ces during the recess of the Legislature• of the Act m 

are other matters under various s v jd ua l judgment, 

which the Governor has to exercise his indivm 

In hi# discretion ^ regard 

Thirdly, the Governor bas .^ S r ^ a \d n t 7 w P hich r he does not 
to some 32 different matters with regard ^ are (l) ap point- 

even consult the Ministers. Som Te „ ar ding the combating 
ment and dismissal of Ministers (2) g • f orina tion regaid- 
of violent crimes (3) control oyer source o Government 

ing violent crimes and conspiracy 
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(4) summoning, proroguing and dissolving the Legislature, 

(5) ordinances for discharging his functions (6) passing a 
Governor's Act ( 7 ) suspension of the Constitution (8) assent to, 
veto of or reservation etc of Bills. 

Thus there is a variety of important matters with regard 
to which the Governor acts on his own authority and in ms 
own judgment. The Governor’s special powers are of all kinds 

executive, legislative and financial. 

Excutive powers . y - j: : 

The Governor has the power of appointing and dismissing 
the Ministers and the Advocate-General and of determining 
their remuneration. He also appoints the District Judge, the 
members of the Provincial Public Service Commission and 
makes rules for recruitment to the Provincial Civil Service. 
He administers the excluded areas. He controls and directs 
everything in connection with terrorist and revolutionary 
activities. He can reject the advice of Ministers, over-ride 
their orders and take action on his own if in his opinion any of 
his Special Responsibilities is affected. 

Legislative powers 

The Governor has the power of summoning proroguing and 
dissolving the Legislature. He can refuse his assent to a Bill 
or reserve it for the consideration of the Governor-General. 
He can make ordinances either in his discretion or on the 
advice of his Ministers during recess of the Legislature. He 
can enact a Governor’s Act for the discharge of his Special 
Responsibilities. He can stop lagislative proceedings with 
regard to any Bill or amendment which in his opinion affects 
any of his Special Responsibilities. His previous sanction is 
necessary for the introduction of certain Bills in the Legis¬ 
lature, e. g.. repeal or amendment of the Governor s Act or 
Ordinance, or of Police Act etc. 

Financial powers 

No financial proposal, either of taxation or of expen¬ 
diture, can be made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor. The Governor determines the non-voteable items of 
expenditure charged on the revenues. The non-voteable items 
are the salaries of the Governor, his staff, the Ministers, the 
Advocate-General and Judges of the High Court, the debt 
charges and expenditure for discharging his Special Responsi¬ 
bilities. The Governor has also the power of restoration of 
grants reduced or rejected by the Legislature for the due 
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discharge of his Special Responsibilities. No Bills or amend¬ 
ments affecting taxation, the borrowing of money or the reve¬ 
nues of the Province can be introduced without bis previous 
sanction. 


Section 93 

Besides these powers the Governor is empowered under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act to assume all 
powers of government and to run the administration by himself 
in the event of the breakdown of the constitutional machinery. 

As has already been pointed out the Governor is responsi¬ 
ble, through the Governor-General, to the Secretary of State 
as regards the exercise of the powers in his discretion or in his 
individual judgment. The Secretary of State issues directions 
under the Instrument of Instructions as to the exercise of his 
special powers by the Governor. The Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions has to be placed before Parliament and be approvec 
by it. 

The powers of the Governor are thus very extensive and 
they seriously limit the scope of a responsible parliamentary 
government. Of the two parts of the Provincial hxecutive 
the Governor is the more powerful and dominant part. 

The Council of Ministers 

The Constitution provides for a Council of Ministers to be 
composed of a Chief Minister and Ministers whose number i-' 
not specified. The Ministry will remain in office so long a-' 
they enjoy the confidence of the Legislature. Ihev have to 
resign when the Legislature expresses its lack of confidence in 
them either by refusing to pass important, measures or by 
passing a motion of no confidence. Ministers must be mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature. If anyone who is not a member is 
* appointed he has to become a member within six months. 11 
he fails to do so he has to resign. The Ministry is to function 
collectively and be jointly responsible to the Legislature. 1 he 
Governor presides over the meetings of the Council in ms 
discretion. The salaries of the Ministers are to be fixed by the 
Legislature but must not be varied during the period the 
Ministry is in office. The Instrument of Instructions requires 
the Governor to call upon the leader of the party or par les 
commanding a majority of votes in the Legislature to orm ie 
Ministry. He has to appoint the leader as Chief or Prune 
Minister and the other Ministers in consultation with nun. J ue 
Governor is to endeavour to include in the Ministry leaders o 
the important minority communities in the Legislature. ie 
Ministers have the function of formulating policies and to 
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supervise and control the work of the different Departments in 
their charge. Each Minister is in charge of one or more 
Departments and is to advise the Governor in all matters of 
the Departments. The Governor has to act on the advice of the 
Ministers in all matters except those which belong to the 
sphere of his discretionary powers or powers in his individual 
judgment. The Ministers have no say in the discretionary 
matters unless the Governor chooses to consult them. But 
they have a right to be consulted and to advise in matters 
which are in the Governor’s individual judgment. Their 
advice on these mattets is however, not binding on the 
Governor. The Governor does not interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration of the Ministers unless his Special Responsibilities are 
affected. 

The great powers conferred ontheGovernoi;andtbe too many 
occasions when he can interfere with the Ministers have taken 
away much of the effectiveness of the Ministry in the Govern¬ 
ment. The provincial ministries iri India do not depend enti¬ 
rely on popular support, for tenure of office. To a great extent 
they have to depend on the Governor’s support. The Govern¬ 
or has the power of dismissing them from office while thev are 
enjoying the confidence of the Legislature. 

The Administration 

The organisation of the provincial administration is on 
the same lines as that of the central administration except that 
it is more extensive in view of the territory under Provincial 
administration. At the head of the administration is the 
Governor. Under him are the Ministers in charge of the diffe¬ 
rent Departments. Next to the Minister stands the Secretary 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service. The Secretary 
holds the same position and powers in the Province as in the 
Centre. The Secretary’s direct access to and connection with 
the Governor is another factor which detracts from the position 
and power of the Ministers. 

The Division 

The whole Province is divided into a number of Divisions 
for administrative purposes. The Division is in the charge of 
a Commissioner, who is usually a senior member of the Indian 
Civil Service, with a staff of his own. The main function of 
the Commissioner, is to supervise the administration of the 
Division and to act as a court of appeal in revenue cases He 
supervises and controls the Collectors who are in charge of the 
Districts iuto which the Division is subdivided. 
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The District 

The District is the unit of the Provincial administration. 
The District Officer—called Magistrate, Collector or Deputy 
Commissioner—is mostly appointed from the Indian Civil Service. 
There are some belonging to the Provincial Civil Service. The 
District Officer has been called the pivot of the whole adminis¬ 
tration. And, indeed, without him the Government would 
hardly be able to<nanage the administration of the Province. 
He is the agent of the Provincial Government and it is through 
him that the government is in direct contact with the people 
He keeps himself acquainted with the conditions and problems 
of the District through constant tours and intimate contact 
with leading people and transmits reports to the government. 
He keeps not only official but also social contact with the life 
of the District. Through him orders of the Government and the 
law are enforced in the local areas. His work is of a varied 
nature. He collects the land revenue of the District and runs 
the revenue administration, supervises the management of Khas 
Mahal or Government lands. He has also to maintain the 
peace and order of the District, direct police work, supervise 
jail administration, the work of the Executive Engineer and 
District Inspector of Schools. He also supervises the function¬ 
ing of the sub ordinate criminal courts in the District and sits 
as a judge and as a court of appeal. Thus he is responsible for 
the administration of all matters belonging to the different 
departments in the district. His duties are executive, admi¬ 
nistrative and judicial. In the case of the District Officer 
there is no separation of powers. He wields both executive 
and judiciai power. The combination in the same person of 
the police, the prosecutor and the judge is not very desirable 
or even a sound principle. 

The Sub-division 

The District is divided into a number of sub-divisions in 
charge of Sub-Divisional Officers who perform more or less the 
same sort of functions in the subdivision as does the District 
Magistrate in the District. The Sub-Divisional Officers are 
under the control of the District Magistrate and are appointed 
from among the junior members of the Indian Civil Service or 
from the Provincial Civil Service. The Subdivision consists 
of a number of Thanas, comprising a few villages, in charge of 
Sub-Inspectors of Police. 

Police Administration 

There is also a police administration with a network of 
organisation spread throughout the Province. It is under the 
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Home Department of the Provincial Government. The head 
of the police administration is the Inspector-General of Police 
chosen P from the Indian Police Service. Under him are a nu¬ 
mber of Deputy Inspector-Generals each in charge of a num¬ 
ber of Districts. Each District is under a Superintendent of 
Police who is also under the control of the District Magistrate 
for purposes of District administration. Then comes the| Sub¬ 
division in charge of a Deputy Superintendent, A Subdivision 
is divided into a number of Circles consisting of a number o 
Thanas. Each thana, in charge of a Sub -Inspector, consists 
of a number of villages each in charge of a Chowkidar. I he 
function of the Police is to preserve the internal security of the 
country, and protect the life and property of citizens by the 
prevention of crimes, the apprehension and prosecution of 
criminals. Although the Home Minister is in charge of the 
Police he exercises no real control over the Department. Rules, 
regulations and orders with regard to the police force are in 
the hands of the Governor in his individual judgment. 


Prison Administration 

There is also a parallel administration of the prisons. An 
Inspector-General, chosen from the Indian Medical Service, is 
at the head of the administration. Under him is a number of 
central jails each under a Superintendent of Jails usually loca¬ 
ted at the headquarters of the Division. Persons convicted of 
serious crimes are kept in these jails. There is also a District 
Tail in each District town in charge of the Civil Surgeon of 
the District. There are also Subdivisional Jails. Every jail 
has a Jailor, Deputy Jailors and a staff of Constables and 
wardens. As has been noted already, the District Magistrate 
has the power to supervise the jail administration in the 

District. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

• 

The actual day to day work of the administration, both 
Central and Provincial, is carried on, under the general super¬ 
vision of the Minister, by permanent officials in the different 
Departments. They constitute the Public Services. To secure 
the services of good and competent persons public service has 
been made attractive not merely by the provision of ample 
salaries but also by the giving of security of tenure and pen¬ 
sions or provident fund money on retirement. Elaborate rules 
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have been framed for appointment "p^lic Service 

service etc. For these purposes there ex.>t 
Commissions, Federal (or centra ) 

The Federal and Provincial Public Service Commissions 

The Federal Public Service byl , ‘ 

chairman and members w ose “ , tb e Governor-General. 

Governor-General ^^^^o^rnorapporrrt. These 
In the case of the 1 rovinces recruitment, promotion. 

Commissions are entruste wi of the public services. 

control and punishment of t appointments are 

This does not, however, mean that all of state, 

always made by these Commisb ■ nor j iave the power of 

the Governor-General andi t de otherwise than through 

directing that appointments appointments, 

the Commissions. But ordinarily no.t o tn Servicc 

except the very high ones. a.re mad^by examinations and 
Commissions. 1 hey conduc l e iul the appointment 

The Public Services 

There are four kinds of -vice 

Imperial Services. I rovinc • Services are. however, a 

and Defence Services I he Urtent to three different 

class apart. The other three I and the highest posts 

sttsars. £?» **■*» - - ™ 

Imperial Services 

The Imperial Services are the g*}™ ' The 

Indian Medical Servtce, the n . and Provincial, go 

highest posts in the Government. C 1 “ all d enjoy 

to these services. They are paid very’ jic , nade 

great privileges. Appointments tl ^ Govem „r-C.e,icral. 

either by the Secretary of csta . , the Govern- 

These services are given special P™ e < -' sl) ension. dismissal 
ment of India Act. Their r ^ r ' G " neral and the 

etc. can only be made by the > ition K i V en to these 

Governors. This special protection an I • popular minist- 
officers is a factor in the ineffectiveness of the 1 ^ ^ (civil 

ries in the Provinces, lhe I. G. S. 1 . . • ^ cfetary of state, 

branch) appointments are made by the ■. be dismissed 

The members of the Imperial Services 
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except by the appointing authority. In case of any serious 
grievance affecting the conditions of service there is a right of 
appeal to the Secretary of State. The Indian Civil Service is 
undoubtedly the most important of these services The 
Governors of the Proyinces (except Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras) and all the officers in the higher posts in the execu¬ 
tive, judicial and political sides of the administration, Central 
and Provincial, are appointed from among the members of the 
I.C.S. These officers run the whole Indian administration—both 
Central and Provincial. Half the I. C. S. officers are Indian. 

The other Imperial Services, such as the Indian Forest 
bervice, Posts and Telegraphs, Finance, Customs etc., are 
recruited by the Governor-General. They cannot be dismissed 
except by the Governor-General and they have a right of 
appeal to the Governor-General in any grievance touching their 
conditions of service. The Federal Public Service Commission 
deals with these services. 

Provincial Services 

The Provincial Services supply officers of the next grade 
of importance. Appointments to the services are made by the 
Governor from among the people of the province ordinarily 
through the Provincial Public Service Commission 


Subordinate Services 

The Subordinate Seivices supply the lowest grade of offi¬ 
cers. these are recruited by the Provincial Government. 

Defence Services 

,, a ™> ■ njvyand air force personnel are appointed by 

^ rhe Secretary of State makes rules and regulations 

about these services Very few Indians are admitted into the 

TO fe Mtv Ser ir < K S ’I M ° St c f the officers are British. Before 
} V °. Sin 1 11 br ° k , e 1 0ut thcre were 6.900 British and only 316 
Indian Officers Although the British portion of the Army 

(as well as the Indian) ,s paid from the Indian exchequer it is 
nevertheless controlled directly by the British War Office. 
British troops constitute about two fifth of the Indian A ”my 
and are paid three times as much as Indian troops. Y 

Criticism 

There are two main criticisms of the public services 

hirstly, they are paid so lavishly that a very heavv huvZn fc 

put on the shoulders of the poor Indian taxpayers™ The high 
scales of pay can be very well reduced. Secondly, there is a 
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very large proportion of British officers, both on the civil and 
military side. In spite of the repeated declarations and pro¬ 
mises by the British Government, begining with the Charter 01 
1833, Indians have not been admitted to the higher posts in 
any appreciable number. After the recommendations o e 
Lee Commission some Indianisation on fifty-fifty basis has been 
effected in the Public Services. So far. however as the 
Defence Services are concerned there is hardly any Indiamsa - 
ion worth the name. It is only just and proper that Indians 
and not foreigners, should hold the most responsible po;.i 1 
in the government and administration of their o\v» coun • 
Indians are quite well qualified and capable of holding these 
posts. They are as efficient as British officeis. Further 1 
Indian officers who will be better able to understan e 
countrymen and appreciate their feelings and aspirations. 
Hence they are better suited to be public servants than toreig 
ners. Foreigners naturally suffer from many limitations in 
spite of the good intentions of individuals among them, ^as > , 
Indianisation of the services would effect considerable econonn 
in the public expenditure. British officers have to be g'Yf' 1 
much higher salaries because of their high standards ot 1 • 

Thus Indianisation of the services will promote the very o jet 
for which the Public Services, and indeed the government 1 se , 
exist, namely service to the country. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE 

In the Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, the 
Provinces. Madras and Bombay the Legislature is composed 
two chambers. In the other Provinces it has one cliam ^ 

size and composition the Legislature varies from num ber 

Province in accordance with the population am ... jn 

and proportionate strength of the different to 
particular Provinces. The Upper House is known as the^gn 
lative Council and the Lower House astlie Lagis 

The Legislative Council 

The strength of the Council varies from 65 im' 

21 in Assam. The larger proportion of the mem ^ g ombay< 

ted. The rest are nominated—10 in Madras a 4 

Bihar and Assam. In Bengal and in B.hat 17and 11 respea 

ively of the elected members are ind,re ^ t1 > r a ^ e ^cted in sepa • 
the Lower House, All the elective members are elected P 
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rate communal electorates. Seats are reserved for Mohamme¬ 
dans and Europeans in all the Provinces and also for Indian 

Christians in Madras. The Legislative Council is a permanent 
body and cannot be dissolved. One-third of its membership re¬ 
tires every three years and the vacancies are filled by new 
elections. The Council elects its own President and Deputy 
President. The Legislative Council has co-equal powers with 
Legislative Assembly except in the case of financial Bills which 
cannot be introduced in the Council and which has to be either 
accepted or rejected as a whole by the Council. The Council 
may discuss but cannot vote upon the grants. 

Legislative Assembly '■ Composition and Franchise 

The Legislative Assembly varies in strength from 250 in 
Bengal to 50 in the North West Frontier Province. All mem¬ 
bers are elected on the basis of separate electorates,^ reserve 
seats and representation of special interests. According to the 
terms of the Poona Pact there is no separate electorate for 
the Scheduled Castes but a number of seats is reserved for them. 
Separate electorates and reserved seats exist for the Muslims, 
Sikhs, Indian Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians. The 
special interests which have been given representation are (1) 
Commerce. Industry, Mining and Planting (2) Landholders ( 3 ) 
Labour (4) Universities and (5) Women The women’s seats 
are again distributed on a communal basis. The communities 
which are represented and the proportion of seats held by them 
vary from Province to Province. The franchise also varies from 
Province to Province. The right to vote is limited to only 14 
to 16 per cent of the population of British India. This narrow 
franchise is the result of the existence of residential, property 
tax-paving and educational qualifications on the one hand and 
the extreme poverty and illiteracy of the masses on the other. 
The qualifications are not really very high, yet high enough 
for our peole. The residential qualification is essential for every 
voter in every Province. In addition to this there must be fur¬ 
ther qualification dependent on either property or taxation or 
education. These qulifications shut out the vast majority of 
the masses of the people who neither have auv property nor 
pay any kind of direct tax and are not even literate. 

Franchise qualifications in Punjab and U. P. 

TAX- QUALIFICATION 

The qualifications prescribed for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab may be taken as examples of the nature of the 
franchise, In both Provinces qualification by taxation depends 
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on assessment to income tax or on R* 150 the 

requires municipal tax or an annual income 

Punjab a municipal tax of Rs. 50. Assessm mely on a n 

is, of course, on the same basis 0 , ' assessment to 

annual income of Rs. 2000. In the Punj< . . Q f p s 2 

haisiyat or profession tax or any other direct tax 

entitles one to vote. 

Property qualification 

The property qualifications are : for the^n^of 
owner or tenant of a building; of the ann x . or owner of 

Rs. 24 (in case of Scheduled castes onh of land 

land paying annual land revenue of Rs. •. • t in Oudh 

paying rent of Rs. 10 per year or an ^ rle . r ;P ro P"* or ten ant 
paying annual rent of Rs. 5 ; for the Punja assignee of 

ofland assessed to Rs. 5 annual land rev ^ 1 ^’ irr i ga ted 

land revenue of Rs. 10 a year, or a tenant of 6 acres 01^ir .K ^ 

and 12 acres of unirrigated land, or owner or inamdar 

veable property of annual rental of Rs bo or a 
sufedposh or lumbardar in the constituency. 

Educational qualification 

The educational qualification requires the passing^of 
upper primary or an equivalent examination primary 

Provinces and merely the attainment of at 
standard of education in the Punjab. 

The Legislative Assembly has a life of five years su ^1 
to the Government's power of dissolution. 

Powers of the Legislature 

The Provincial Legislature can legislate on anv 
matters enumerated in the Provincial List su j supre- 

limitations. Apart from the limitations imposed y P 

me authority of the British Parliament on the ^^hor jy ot n 
Provincial Legislature there are limitations imposed ^y^t^ 

powers of the Crown, the Governor General and th ^ 

The Crown has the power to veto any Act or the 

of its receiving the assent of ^^^Governor-General is 
Governor. The previous sanction of the O tain Bills in 

necessary with regard to the introduction o .. g assen t 

the Provincial Legislature. The Governor- r ’s power 

may also be made necessary to Bills by the ’ o Enable 

of reservation of Bills. The Governor-General can aLo^^ena ^ 

the Central Legislature to legislate on all Prov the legisla- 

proclaiming a state of emergency As we ba% ' Test ric- 

tive and financial powers of the Governor imp« 
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tious on the authority of the Legislature. His previous con¬ 
sent is necessary for the introduction of certain kinds of Bills. 
He has in fact the power of interfering with the law-making 
process at every step—in the introduction of a Bill, in the mid¬ 
dle of it, during the proceedings and at the end of it after it 
has passed through the Legislature. With regard to finance 
also it has limited authority as it cannot control a great por¬ 
tion of government expenditure charged on the levenue of 
the Province and as the Governor can restore cuts made by it 
in demands for grants. 

% 

Control over the Executive 

Unlike the Central Legislature the Provincial Legislature 
has some control over the Executive. But the great powers 
vested in the Governor make this control ineffective and very 
incomplete. The Ministers whom the Legislature does cont¬ 
rol are excluded from a substantial share of executive power. 
The fact that the Legislature does not possess the law-making 
power exclusively and that its financial powers are very res¬ 
tricted together with the fact that the irresponsible paTl ol the 
Executive enjoys great financial and Legislative powers show 
that the control of the Legislature over the Executive in the 
Province is imperfect and limited. 

In case of conflict between the two Houses of the Legis¬ 
lature and wdth regard to the process of Legislation the proce¬ 
dure is similar to that existing at the Centre. v 


CHAPTER V 

THE PROVINCIAL JUDICIARY 
High Courts 

The highest judicial authority in the Province is the 
High Court. In the United Provinces tber^ is a separate 
high couit for Oudh at Lucknow known as ibe Chief Court, 
besides the High Court at Allahabad. In Sird. the Central 
Provinces and Berar and the North West Frontier Province 
the high courts are known as the Judicial Commissinner’s 
Court. The Provincial High Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and not more than 20 Judges appointed by the King. The 
judges hold office till the age of sixty. The High Courts have 
appellate jurisdiction both in civil and criminal cases. They 
also have original jurisdiction in the Presidency trvr.s in civil 
cases involving large amount.- of money ar.d criminal cases 
of serious type. The High Court has administrative control 
pver all the inferior courts in the Province. It superintends 
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tl>e work of the lower courts, makes and issues general rules 
and’prescribes forms for regulating their pract’ce and proceed¬ 
ings and call for returns. Appeals from the High Court lie 
to both the Federal Court and the Privy Council in important 
civil and criminal cases involving doubtful points of law. 

Civil Courts 

Under the High Court comes a system of parallel criminal 
and civil courts. On the civil side under the High Court 
comes the District Court with the District Judge in charge < 
it. The District Court hears original cases which are beyond 
the competence of the lower courts as well as cases on appeal 
from the lower courts. Next comes the Court ot the bu or 1 
nate Judge with both original and appellate jurisdiction. s 

the highest court in the Subdivision hearing cases on appeal 
from the Munsiffs courts. The .lowest civil courts aie 1 
Union Courts which try petty civil cases. 

Criminal Courts 

On the criminal side under the High Court come the 
District and Sessions Courts hearing the more serious cases 
committed to them by the First Class Magistrates. 1 
District and Sessions Courts also have appellate jurisdii 1 11 
hearing cases on appeal from the courts of Magistrate* o n> • 
second and third class powers. Next come the courts o 1 
First. Second and Third Class Magistrates hearing cru-cs 
according to their respective jurisdictional competence^ lc 
lowest criminal court is the Union Bench trying petty oltence: 

Presidency towns 

In the Presidency'towns there are Small Causes Courts 

corresponding to the munsiff s courts for petty civd smts. 
petty civ'l suits. Petty criminal cases in the 1 ie-i' enc 
towns are tried in couits of the Presidency Magistrates. 


CBAFTER IX 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Meaning an 1 significance 

Matters of purely local concern and interest arc 
tered through what is known as municipal govermnen , ‘ 
is run by the people of the local areas, 'lhis is ' v ‘ iat IS . C 
local self-government. The real significance °' 
govemmenT or municipal government, both in nira a,r , ‘ 
areas, lies in the reconciliation of two basic forces o m 
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times—individualism and nationalism. The instinct of indi¬ 
vidualism for self-government and the power of nationalism 
making for a centralised national state can be reconciled only 
in this way. A properly constituted and free local government 
is the reproduction of the national state on a small scale and it 
also satisfies the instinct for self-government. Apart from 
these fundamental considerations municipal government has 
risen iu modern times due to certain practical necessities. It 
is not possible for the centralised machinery of the large 
territorial state of today to administer all matters thoroughly 
and exhaustively to the satisfaction of the innumerable local 
communities. Hence administrative convenience and efficiency 
demand the setting up of local bodies to administer matters 
of local concern. Then again, as there are problems peculiar to 
different localities, they cannot be solved by a uniform 
national policy and have to be tackled separately. This 
obviously can only be done if there is local organisation. 
Hence the different types of local government institutions for 
the village, the town and the city. Local government is, more¬ 
over, a great necessity from the point of view of the citizen. 
It offers a training ground for the citizen and equips him for 
participation in the more complex organisation of the national 
government. 

Local self-government institutions as they exist in India 
today are the creatiou of British rule. We must, however, bear 
in mind that municipal government, both in the town and the 
village, is nothing new in India. It existed in India from early 
times. The viilage community and the panchavat are ancient 
institutions in our country. Before the British advent the 
village communities of India were self-sufficient and highly 
autonomous units which acted as so many village republics. 
They were left to themselves by the government at the centre. 
The pauchayat was the village council composed of a number 
of leading men who looked after rural needs and also acted as 
a judicial tribunal iu all village disputes. The Greek Megasth- 
eties ha. left a description of a well-ordered municipal system 
of the time of the Maurva Emperors. Our own Kautilya has 
talked of municipal administration of the reign of Chaudragupta 
Maurya iu the 4th century B. C. Municipal government also 
existed iu Moghul India. Thus municipal government is not 
the exclusive creation of British rule. The British Government 
in India has imposed new ideals and methods to suit its 
administration as well as the changed times and conditions. 
For instance, although the establishment of Britsh rule meant 
the disintegration of the pauchayat system and the old village 
community yet Panchavats are being revived, though in a 
different manner. 
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The local self-government system in India today has to 
be studied in its two aspects—urban and rural. 


Urban 

Presidency towns of Calcutta. Bom > municipalities, 

Karachi. All the other cities and towns ba ^ Corpo . 

and the Cantonments have Canton Acts of the 

rations have been established by individual Acts 

Legislature. 

Corporations 

Established as the Corporations are by ^parate 

of them has specific powers and; are similar. The 
local variations in their genera ' au j the Madras 

Calcutta Carproation has the aig 1 Boinbav coming in 

Corproation the ^ ^ f the municipal Corporation is 

between the two. At the head rvmncillors from amongst 
a Mayor or a President elected b>^ Councillors o{ f he 

themselves. The Council lorb a f divided into Wards 

local population elected by it. munlcipal taxes) 

and in each Ward the rate-pa} (P - There are separate 

vote for candidates who stand wlSch is 

♦communal electorates. lh e s ° , no tional legislature. 

the general body corresponding to the JCouncil-- 

varies from 117 in Bombay to Boinbav There is a 

lors are not, however • Mthehead of the exe- 

small number of povernment Commi- 

cutive is the Chief Executive ) - v the Government. 

ssioner (Bombay) elected or nom "^ te l JHealth Officer, the 
The other officers are the Engl e<*r ‘the * eaiu ^ 

Education Officer, the Assessor, e ich in charge of a 

Hors form standing committees every yea • before they 

department or departments and deal w.th ^ or thc 

are placed before the general bod. • .• ma kes bye-laws. 

Council decides all matters, fonnu ^ J bise ' depends on rate- 
considers the Budget etc the Kombav adult franchise 
paying qualifications usually but m 

was introduced in 1942. . , rt Ki;« a torv 

The functions of the Corporation arc^ o two in minimum 
and discretionary. The obligatory ve ry existence. 

that a Corporation has to perfqrm J - an d progressive 

The discretionary functions are thos atory functions assure 
Corporation performs. Whereas the obligators m 
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the maintenance of the minimum services and conditions nece¬ 
ssary for a clean healthy, safe and orderly life hi the city the 
discretionary functions promote better conditions, provide 
greater amenities and serve high ideals in civic life. The oblig¬ 
atory minimum functions of a Corporation are (i) maintenance 
of a proper system of drainge and places of public convenience 
(2) water supply (3) keeping the city clean ( 4 ) lighting the 
streets (5) medical relief and prevention of disease (6) construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of markets and slaughter houses ^con¬ 
struction. maintenance and improvement of streets and bridges 
(8) maintenance and regulation of cremation and burial grounds 
(0) maintenance of fire-brigade (10) registration of births and 
death and (n) primary education. I11 addition to-these a 
Corporation may perform the following functions: (1) promo¬ 
tion of education other thau primary (2) promotion of public 
health (j) maintenance of libraries, museums and art galleries 
(4) maintenance of public parks, gardens, botanical and zoolo¬ 
gical collections (5) registration of marriages (0) census (7) 
provision of music for the public (8) beautification of the city. 
Most of these functions are performed bv the Iudian Corpo¬ 
rations. ' r 


Finance 

To discharge its functions the Corporation is provided 
with revenue from the following sources : (1) municipal taxa- 
,on °" tl,e aunual value of all land and buildings (2) income 

!ilHni' Or ^ ra V 0n r perties (3)taxes ° n Prions, trades anti 

mpnt ga t! teS; fe f S e l C • ( f 5) grant b >' the Provincial Govern- 

f ma, u n hea £ s of expenditure are (1) salaries and 

liXin^ nf ° f J he St ^ ff (2) coustructioi b maintenance and 
lighting of roads, parks, tanks, markets etc. (3) water works 

to h^nit r i SUP r ly (4) I ? amt . enauce of Primary schools (5) grants 
to hospitals, dispensaries, libraries etc. V ‘ b 

1 l a rJ'rlL C r 0rp °f ati ir 15 are inore or Iess autonomous and enjov 

exerdses 6 orTnt ml seIf ‘^ rnn «*. The Provincial Government 
exercises, control over them in a general wav tho-depree of 

control varying in each case. y ’ Ul * ae § ree ot 

Municipalities : Organisation 

If)rt al ‘ towns . there are municipalities There were in 

^'millions 3 The U, toSf ltleS K With r an urban population • of 
bodies was'1^80- of^ uh Umber ° f members of the municipal 
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sions in all the Provinces are alike. The municipalities are 
not as autonomous as the Corporations but do enjoy self- 
government within the restrictions imposed by Government 
control. The Government interferes with the municipalities 
and has much greater power over them than over the Corpo¬ 
rations. The Government inspects their books and proceedings 
and may annul their resolutions or orders in certain circum¬ 
stances. All this is done through the District Officer. In all 
the larger, and many smaller towns, the majority of the 
members of the Municipal Committees are elected by the rate¬ 
payers. The remaining members are nominated by the 
Government. In some Provinces the Municipality is wholly 
elected. In many Municipalities women have the right to 
vote and in a few are also eligible for election. There is no 
adult suffrage and the municipal franchise depends on rate¬ 
paving and educational qualifications. The Government sees 
to it that minority communities an* given proper represen¬ 
tation. The members of the Municipal Committee eitet a 
Chairman, and a Vico Chairman, from among thernseivfs who 
are honorary t Hirers. The Chairman is the head <»l the 
municipal executive conducting municipal business on lines as 
decided upon by the Committee. The other officers of the 
Municipality are salaried. Usually they are the Secretary. 
Engineer. Health Officer, Sanitarv Inspectors etc and the 
subordinate staff. 

Functions 

The functions of the Municipalities are similar in nature 
to the functions of the Corporations. They have the care and 
lighting of the roads, water supply, drainage, markets, burial 
and cremation grounds, fire-brigade, sanitation, medical relief 
vaccination and primary education. bike the Corporations 
they may perform optional .or discretionary functions in cflect- 
ing improvements, in beautifying the towns and in providing 
additional amenities to the townspeople. They have the power 
of making bye-laws and of imposing taxes. 


Finance 

The sources of income of the Municipalities are: (i) tax 
viz. on annual value of holdings, or on trades and professions 
and sometimes octroidutic s i. e. taxes on import and export o 
goods to and from the municipal area (2) rates, e. g. for 'Tf •!!* 
supply, lighting, conservancy etc. (3) tolls on ferries and brid¬ 
ges (4) fees for registration of vehicles or issue of licences ( 5 ) 
income from municipal properties (6) Government grants. 
The Municipalities may borrow money with the sanction of f 
Government. The money granted by the Government is usual % 
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appropriated to specific purposes. The aggregate income of 
the Municipalities in India in 1939-4° was over Rs 

excluding loans and extraordinary receipts amounting to over 

Rs 30 59 98,000. The main heads of expenditure are (1) cons¬ 
truction and maintenance of roads, drainage, bridges, markets, 
etc. (2) watering, cleaning, lighting streets (3) water works and 
water supply (4) schools (5) vaccination (6) maintenance of 
hospitals, dispensaries etc. In i939'4° th e total expenditure 
amounted to Rs 19, 15. 85, 5°° excluding debt and extra¬ 
ordinary expenses of over Rs 25, 12, 60, 700. 

Cantonment Boards 

In certain urban areas throughout India there are 
cantonments where troops are stationed. These .areas are 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the town Municipalities. 
The local affairs of the Cantonment are managed by Canton¬ 
ment Boards composed of officials. An Executive Officer is in 
charge of the administration and is a civilian. There is an 
official Chairman. The military authorities naturally have the 
determining control. There is not much self-government. The 
Cantonment Boards are under the control of the Central 
Government. 


Rural area 

In the rural areas there are District Boards or Councils, 
the sub-district Local or Taluka Boards or Councils, Union 
Boards and Panchayats. In 1939-40 there were 409 District 
and Local Boards or Councils in India. 

The District Board 

The membership of the District Boards is fixed by the 
Provincial Government. They are either mostly elected or 
wholly elected (as in Bombay). They have Chairmen, usually 
elected, and officers similar to those of the Municipalities. 
Their functions are similar to the functions of Municipalities. 
Their sources of revenue and heads of expenditure too are of 
a similar nature. The Government exercises more control 
over them than over the Municipalities. It superintends 
the administration of all the local bodies in the rural areas. 

The Local Board 

The Local Boards are under the control of the District 
Boards with jurisdiction over the subdivisons .of the District. 
The organisation is of the same type as that of the District 
Board. The Local Board acts as the agent of the District Board 
and performs only such functions as are delegated to it. It is 
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dependent on the District Board for its income as well. It 
has no independent source of revenue. 

The Union Board 

The Union Board is the smallest regular unit in the 
organisation of rural self-government. It conducts the loca 
affairs of a group of villages. The Board consists of a ‘^mbe 
of members, both elected and nominated, with its own electe 
Chairman. The functions of the Union Board are the tn^nag 
ment of ( 1 ) schools ( 2 ) village dispensaries ( 3 ) village roads 
bridges ( 4 ) ponds ( 5 ) tillage sanitation, conservancy, dram g 
management of fairs and melas (6) village w PP • 

administration of village justice (8) registration 
deaths ( 9 ) maintenance of village peace with toe help of chowki 
dars and dafadars. The Union Board differs from other rura 
Boards in having its judicial and police functions. Its income is 
derived from levy of union rates and also from gran s rot * 
District and the Local Boards. It also performs duties entrust¬ 
ed to it by the District Board. 

The Panchayats 

The Panchayats are in S sence the same as the Union 
Boards, the diffence being in size only. In many places t u 
Panchayat has not been superseded by the Union BoMi. ' 

Panehayat, wherever it exists, administers the local a Hairs . 
either one village or a group of villages, 'lhe Panchayat 
visually is made up of elected members. The functions are < 
same as the Union Board’s. In iqoK a Commission recomme¬ 
nded the revival of the old Panchayat system and several 1 ro* 
vinces passed Acts providing for the establishing) 

Panchayats. 


CHAPTER X 

THE FEDERAL SCHEME 

' The Government of India Act of 1935 proposed the es- 
tablisbment of an all-Indian Federation composed oi 1 tne. 
Britisfi Indian Provinces and the Indian States. - tion 
could be fixed as the introduction of the proposed 
was contingent on the accession of the Indian - 
terms to be agreed upon. 

The scheme of the proposed Indian federation has certain 
peculiarities which mark it off as different from every " 
type of federatipn. Firstly, the Indian Federation is not pure > 
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a voluntary union of sovereign independent umts. U isvolun 
tary on the part of the Indian States but not on Part “ the 

Provinces which constitute by far the greater 1 °^'°“ being 
ronntrv So far as the Provinces go the Federation was being 
imposed on them by a foreign authority—the Bntish Parliamen 
The authority of the Federation was not based on a grant ot 

power by all the federating units but on a grant of power y 

some of the units-the States-and on authority con erred by 
a superior foreign power. The process of federation 1 ; not tne 
usual one of independent units seeking union but that o a 
unitary state being split up into autonomous units. Seco y, 
there was no equality of status as among the federating units 
themselves and in their relations to the Federal Government 
There was no equal representation given to them. The numoe 
of representatives sent by the units to the Upper Chamber ot 
the Federation varies from Province to Province and from state 
to State. Moreover, disproportionately large representation 
had baen given to the Indian States in both Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature. Then again the Federal Government 
would have had greater authority and larger powers m relation 
to the Provinces than in relation to the States. In relation to 
the States again its authority and powers would vary from 
State to State. Thirdly, the Federation combines rather 
incompatible units. On the one hand are the Provinces with 
democratic pattern of government and on the other are the 
States with autocratic government tempered, in a number of 
cases, by varying degrees of constitutionalism. The State 
representatives nominated by the Princes are likely to have 
an outlook and interests different from those of the Britsh 
Indian representatives likely to be strangely imbued with demo¬ 
cratic and nationalist ideas. In all other existing federations 
the government of the constituent States is of the same type, 


The Federal Executive 

The executive authority of the Federation has been vested 
in the Governor-General aided and advised by a Council of 
Ministers. The Executive is divided into two parts—(i) the 
Governor-General and Council of Ministers administering all 
Departments save the Reserved Departments and (2) the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in sole charge of the Reserved Department’s of 
Defence, Ecclesiastical Affairs. External Affairs and Tribal 
Affairs. Thus the proposed Federal Government would have 
been a dyarchy. 


The Council of Ministers 

The provisions for the Federal Council of Ministers are, 
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similar to those made for the Provinces. The Governor-Gen e- 
ral was to summon the leader of the party or par ies iQn 

majority of seats in the House of Assembly an in 

with him to appoint the Ministry. Tins provision was not laid 
down in the Act but contained in the Instrument of In. 

The number of Ministers was not to exceed ten. The . V 

was to be collectively responsible to the Leg^la * 

obliged to resign its confidence. The Governor-General was ^ 
act on their advice with regard to all matters P an( j 

Departments but entitled to go against ei Soecial 

decision and act in his individual judgment w len b exc i uc j e d 
Responsibilities were affected. The Ministers were excluded 
from the control of some the most vital ma ters o 't Q ene . 
put under the Reserved Departments and the G°v 7 tbe 

ral's Special Responsibilities. The existence o < > - on . 

Federal Government would have restricted the fie? . 

sible government even more than is the case m ie Jl 
Then again, as in the provinces the occasion for ie . 

General's interference with the Ministers would wav 
to the Ministers. 


The Governor-General 

Dike the Governor of the Province the Governor-General, 
under the Federation, might act in three ua\s on t 

e his Ministers, in his individual judgment ami 1 h *^ 
-etion. As in the Provincial Governmen so al^ 

ral Government certain matters falling ' resnonsibi- 

.tion of the Ministry have been made the special ^P \ geS 

..ties of the Governor-General in respect (,f ''Resoonsibi- 
powers in bis individual judgment. The - F ea ! cc and 

lities are ( 1 ) prevention of any grave * n * ,,a safeguarding the 
tranquillity of India or any part there "• \o. safeguarding 

financial stability and credit of the Fcdm .o '(3 salfeguar 

the rights of the minorities ( 4 ) safeguard 11 g ^ bl j c services 
interests of the members or ex-members of . crimination 
and their dependents (^prevention ot C °7\™eatLent'with regard 
( 6 ) prevention of discriminatory or P en ' ‘ 0 f the rights 

to imported British or Burmese goods ( 7 ) p , a rge of his 

of rulers of Indian states ( 8 ) securing the due t<j 

discretionary powers. The Governor-Gen .J Respon si- 

act in his individual judgment if any of 1 P Ministers 

bilities is affected by the decisions or actions ^^Qeneral 
over-riding such decisions if necessary. The reC ard to the 
has to act in his individual judgment w» remuneration 
appointment, dismissal and determination making of 

of the Federal Advocate-General, regarding the ^ 

ordinances during the recess of the L g 
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various subsections of tbe Act with regard to a variety of 
matters. The Ministers have, however, the right to be consulted 
on these matters. The Governor-General also has discretionary 
powers such as the administration of the Reserved Departments, 
appointment of Ministers etc. Tne special powers of the 
Governor-General, both in his individual judgment and m his 
sole discretion, are of all kinds—executive, legislative and 
financial. 


Executive powers 

The Governor-General is to administer the Reserved 
Departments and may appoint in his discretion not more than 
three counselors to assist him in doing so. The appointment 
and dismissal of Ministers are also in the discretion of the 
Governor-General. There are various other appointments, in 
his discretion such as those of the Chief Commissioners, the 
Financial Adviser etc. 

% 

Legislative Powers 

The summoning, proroguing and dissolving of the Legis 
lature, the power of vetoing or reserving or sending back for 
reconsideration Bills passed in the Legislature, the power of 
interfering with the process of legislation when the Special 
Responsibilities are affected etc. are the legislative powers of 
the Governor-General. He has other legislative powers than 
those mentioned. His legislative powers are practically the 
same as those of the Provincial Governor. He can make ordi¬ 
nances enact Governor-General's Acts and refuse to allow the 
introduction of certain kinds of Bills in a similar manner. 
He can, moreover, summon a joint session of the two Houses 
of the Legislature if he is satisfied that the Legislature will 
unduly delay the passing of any Bill relating to finance or any 
matter in which he has to act in his individual judgment or iu 
his discretion. 


Financial powers 

The financial powers of the Governor-General are also 
similar to those of the Provincial Governor, viz., regarding 
financial proposal, non-voteable items charged on the federal 
revenues and power of restoration of cuts. 

Break-down of the constitution 

In the event of the breakdown of the constitutional 
machinery the Governor-General can, like the Governor, assume 
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all powers of government and suspend the constitution with 
the exception of the Federal Court and its powers. 

In the exercise of his special powers the Go v ernor- 
General is under the control of the Secretary o- State The 
Secretary of State also issues an Instrument of Instructions 
him afpproved by the Parliament. 

The Federal Legislature 
The Council of State 

The Federal legislature is composed of two Houses-the 
Upper House being known as the C.ounc 
Lower as the House of Assembly. 

Composition 

The Council of State will contain 260 >n^be rs of whom 
150 will be elected from British India direct ^ b > 

separate communal electorates. 0 no.nina e Indian 

by the Governor-General and 104 nominated1 from.the Indun 
States by their rulers. Seats are distributed among the Mo 
vinces and the States. The method of e e elected, that 

The women’s representatives are to be 1 -Jislature The 

is. by the women members of ‘^.^^^‘^^^‘tesentatives 
Huropean, Anglo-Indian and Indian Colleges con- 

are to be also indirectly elected but by Proven- 

sisting of the members of these communi ‘ j f these 

cial Legislatures combined. There is no .dgi bution ot 1 

seats province-wise. The provincial quota for ^ 

Provinces and the Punjab are 20 and 16 se ? rll( . L , lited 

which 11 and 3 are general 5 * a t s '% aiedu j e d castes 7 
Provinces have one seat reserved for tbeSch seatS 

for Muslims and one for women. I he I u 4 

reserved for Sikhs, 8 for Muslims and one for women. 


only one general seat. 


Defects 


The Couucil of State is a permanentcaused 
its membership retires every three yea u of state differs 

being filled up by new elections H it does not 

from all other Federal Upper Chambers m tbirt a furthcr 
give equal representation to the fcder S j . State is 

point to be noted in connection with the ^001^ ^ of the 

that whereas the Indian States wit.i 01 P f u eats 

Indian population were to hold 40 P« ^“o was to hold 

British India with 76 per cent of the population 

only 60 per cent of the seats. 
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Powers 

The Federal Council of State enjoys co-equal powers with the 
House of Assembly except in relation to financial Bills and the 
Budget. Although it bas equal powers with the Bower House 
to reject or reduce grants neither the Budget nor any financial 
Bill can be introduced in it. Moreover, if the Assembly has 
rejected any demand that demand will not be submitted to .the 
Council of State and if the Assembly has reduced any demand 
only the reduced demand will be submitted to it. The 
Governor-General, however, has the power to direct otherwise. 
In case of conflict between the two Houses the matter of 
conflict will be voted upon in a joint session summoned by the 
Governor-General. 


The House of Assembly 
Composition 

The House of Assembly is to consist of 375 members of 
whom 250 are to be elected from British India and 125 to be 
nominated by the rulers of the Indian States. Election to the 
House will be iudirect and in separate communal and special 
electorates. For instance, the Hindu and Muslim members of 
the Lower House of the United Provinces Legislature will 
elect members to the House of Assembly to represent the 
people of the United Provinces. Seats are' distributed in the 
first place among the Provinces, both Governor’s and Chief 
Commissioner s. Then these seats, only in the case of the 
Governor’s Province, are distributed on the basis of communi¬ 
ties and special interests. For instance, in the case of the 
Punjab and of the United Provinces the total quota is 30 and 
37 seats respectively. These are again distributed as follows : 
19 General seats for the U. P. and 6 for the Punjab of which 
3 and 1 are respectively reserved for the scheduled castes. 
The remaining seats are filled on the basis of separate electo- 
rates . 12 of the U. P. and 14 of the Punjab seats are reserved 
for Muslims, 1 seat in the case of either Province for 
Europeans, Indian Christians, Landholders and Women, 
6 seats for the Punjab Sikhs, 1 for the U. P. Labour and 1 for 

U. P. Anglo-Indians. Delhi is given 2 seats—1 General and 
1 for Muslims. 

The life of the Assembly is 5 years normally. 

Powers : Legislative 

The Federal Legislature has competence to legislate on 
all the subjects enumerated in the Federal and Concurrent 
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iTprocl aimUcm°of ‘emergency bytte 

restrictions on the lawmaking p matter touching 

ture are (1) that it cannot legislate upon a) ^ q{ British 

theJSovereign, the Royal Pamdy, ' - Nava i Discipline 

nationality, Army Act.. A.r ForceAc£: Jhe « J nnot 

Act or the law of Prize i^Tct^any Order-iu-Conncil 
amend the Government of In State (t) that it cannot 

or any rules made by the Secrecy of ' 3 )^ GwmQt 

consider or pass without the pre\ repeals, amends oj is 

General any Bill or amendment 1 - parliament 

repugnant to (a) any provisions of or 

extending to British India, (b) * . ted ln the discretion 

Governor's Act or any ® r,1,n ^ nC (c) any Act relating to 

of the Governor-General or Governor l ) are {ur ther 

police force and certain other mat • • p falling within 

restricted by the fact that and that 

its jurisdiction it has not exclusive: law-making ^ ^ tQ 

the Governor-General enjoys larg » veto or reS erve 

make ordinances or Governor-Gene a s ac^ ^ proceed- 

Bills for the King's assent, to lnterfer the Ki {, g - S p0 wer 

ings regarding legislation. pl,,a ^> tl Governor-General's 

of disallowing any Act even alter 

assent within 12 months. 

Financial 

There are the same restrictions Federal 

Provincial Legislature, on the finaimia' P the buUc of 

Legislature, viz., non-voteable item‘ power of restora- 

f^leral expenditure, the Governor-General s power 
tion ff his P Special Responsibilities are affected et . 

Control over Executive 

The Federal Legislature was ^veujunite^ 

control over the Executive. ' v j tb important matters, 

the Reserved Departments whicl\i ble P to it but they 
The Ministers were to be r * P mo st 0 f which was to be 

shared only a part of executive P ^ not accountable to it. 

vested in the Governor-Gener financial control over 

Nor was the Legislature given effective unai 

the Executive. 

Defects 

A great defect in the Federal l^^ slatu ^ e As tbe 

House of Assembly was to be indirectly elected. 
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Assembly was meant to represent the people it should have 
been directly elected. Indirect election tends to remove the 
representatives away from the voters and to make the popular 
assembly less suitable to give expression to the will of the 
people and to make the representatives less qualified to serve 
the interests of their constituents. As in the case of the 
Council of State, there is over-representation of the Indian 
States and under-representation ot British India in the House 
of Assembly. With 24 per cent of the total population Indian 
States hold 33^ per cent of the seats and with 76 per cent of 
the population British India holds onlv 66§ per cent of the 
seats. 


Failure to establish the Federation 

The scheme of Federation contained in the Act of 1935 
did not come into existence because negotiations which were 
taking place between the Crown Representative (the Viceroy) 
and the Princes were interrupted by the outbreak of Worid 
War II. Anyway, there were certain obstacles of a funda- • 
mental nature in the way of the establishment of the Federa¬ 
tion. The Indian Princes are rather loath to surrender any 
power and that is the most fundamental obstacle. Moreover, 
the fundamental divergence in the outlook and aspirations of 
nationalist India and the India of the Princes has bred mutual 
distrust and the Princes do not feel easy in submitting to any 
form of all-India political organisation which will be domi¬ 
nated bv the nationally and democratically minded population 
°* These obstacles h^ve militated agaiust the 

establishment of the Federation and have to be overcome in 
the future if India is to be united in a single all-embracing 
national State. The federal scheme of 1935 has failed to 
materialise and the British Government is committed to'agree 
to the drawing up of a constitution for India in a Constituent 
Assembly. Federation, however, remains the objective of the 
British Government. And, indeed, federation is the only 
possible form of government for India. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE INDIAN STATES 

The Indian States occupy about 44 per cent of the total 
area and about 24 per cent of the population of India. There 
are 5 r >2 Indian States varying widely as to their size and 
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status. On the one hand there is a State like Hyderabad with 
an area of 82,700 square miles, a population of lb mil. 10ns and 
a revenue of nearly Rs. 9* crores and with full powers o 
government and on the other a State like \ arnoh Is am with an 
area of 1 square mile a population of 87 and a re J' en ^ 0 
Rs. 400 and with very little juiisdict.onal power However 
two-thirds of the total States population are contained in th 

IS largest States. Of the 562 States nearly 400 are: mere 
“estates” which, with their limited powers,are entirely d, “ er< “ 
from the States with full powers. Between these two groups 

of large States and the Estates there is an intermediary group 

of States which, though enjoying full powers, have rather sma 
revenues. 

Social and political conditions 

Some of the largest States are quite progressive 
Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore, for instance P oss ^ 
Universities. Travancore and Cochin have the larges perc 1 
tage of literacy in the whole of India being four times as 1 g 
as the percentage in British India. It was, again, in aro ■ 
that compulsory primary education for boys and gir s ™ 
first introduced in the whole of India. Roughly spea'ing 
one-third of the States’ population enjoys higher stan< an s 
social services than British India’s and in another °ne-tmra 
conditions are about the same as in British India. 11 
remaining one-third conditions are definitely more ‘ 

than in British India. Many of the important Mates na\c 
their own post office, currency, railways and even a sn 
army. The system of government in the Indian . .1 3 

still> however, based on the autocratic rule of \c ’ 

though in recent years some constitutional reforms 1,ave , . 
granted in some of the leading States, iaken as a 
the Indian States are politically very backward. No on . 

’ irresponsibility and autocracy of the rulers but also an 
mainly so, the fragmentation of most of the States » . 

small units are responsible for this political backwar ness, 
vast majority of them are too small to be efficien 3- 1 

gressively administered as their resources are ex - 

limited. “So long”, says Dr. Gyan Chand “as t le s a h <1 
is maintained they (the Indian States as a whole) can I 
bly attain a standard of administration necessary ° a 
the economic and social conditions, even judge' >> ,. 

standards accepted in India. These human resources 
are politically frozen ; they cannot be utilized for 11 p g 
sive development of the country”. (The Annals \ o . - 33 J- 
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Relations with the Crown 

The Indian States are not sovereign but autonomous within 
the limits set by the paramountcy of British power. They are 
subordinate to the British Crown and cannot challenge the 
authority of the Paramount Power. So far as the States are 
concerned the Paramount Power is not interested in the welfare 
of the people seriously but in maintaining its own supremacy. 
The States have no right of maintaining independent relations 
with foreign powers, nor any right of sending ambassadors, of 
making peace or war. Their relations to the Crown, or the 
Paramount Power, are determined by treaties (iE the case of 
40 States only), engagements, sunnuds or political usage. The 
rights of the Crown thus determined form the basis of the 
powers of Paramountcy. The rights and powers of the Crown 
are exercised by the Crown Representative which office is held 
by the Governor General. Ordinarily the Crown Representa¬ 
tive does not interfere in the internal administration of the 
States except in such matters as affect India as a whole, such 
as Posts and Telegraphs, and Customs and Currency. The 
Crown has taken upon itself, however, the obligation of seeing 
that a miuimum standard of efficiency is maintained in the 
internal administration and that there is no misrule or oppres¬ 
sion. There may be intervention for reforming serious abuses. 
It is on these grounds that the Crown interferes when occasion 
arises. The Crown has further the right of determining the 
succession of the Rulers when in dispute, of sanctioning 
adoption by a Ruler and of deciding disputes between the 
States. In each State or group of States the Crown Represen¬ 
tative maintaius an Agent or Resident who looks after the 
rights and interests of the Paramount Power. The internal 
sovereignty of the States is thus restricted by the powers of 
paramountcy. Generally speaking the large States enjoy 
full powers of government under the general supervision of the 
Crown, and the smaller ones eujoy less powers due to stricter 
supervision by the Crown. 

The Chamber of Princes 

In 1921 an organisation known as the Chamber of Princes 
was established as a permanent consultative body. This orga¬ 
nisation discusses matters relating to their relationship with 
the Paramount Power as w’ell as matters of common concern 
of the States, and looks after the common interests. It 
is composed of 135 Rulers in their own right and represen¬ 
tatives elected by 108 other States. All States are not mem¬ 
bers. It is a voluntary organisation and purely advisory in 
capacity. The Crown Representative is the President of the 
Chamber. It has also a Chancellor. 
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The States and the Federation 

The Government of India Act of 1935 provided fo, the > 

inclusion of the Indian States in an A , 1 - I "? , », I ‘ e B d "; , ‘ 1 ; <lia 
States were treated much more hberalH than B 
thffed«aTs^eme. In the first place they -re free to choo, 

to enter the Federation or remain ^ 

were to decide as to what h ey were t° i oin ,hc 

going to exercise with regard to them. - • st)ec if v ing 

Federation by executing Instruments of Access o . • h 

the matters on which the Federal Legisla u .• The 

them and the Federal Executive could have 3 by the 
existing status of the States would have >c * would "have 

institution of the Federation in as muc 1 - Q j i n di.i 

come directly under the control of t ie .oj p irainouutcy 
with regard to certain matters, lne exs. Federation 

relationship would, however, have remained into a 

would have brought the Indian States for 1 ^ in a ii-l„rlia 

national system and would have ^i\en the 
matters aud politics. . n T t 

The Indian States are not against i 01M, '‘g«jn a ' 
Federation provided their autonomy is of the 
Chamber of Princes in 1942 declared th *] »: au j i„ 

States to participate in any future Federation S()V ’ ignty 
framing a new constitution compatible with 1 
and integrity. 


CHAPTER XII 

INDIAN PUBLIC FINANCE 

Nature of public economic activity 

The subject-matter of public finance is ecmimnic 

activity of the State. The nature of the ccom ^ State, 

the State is determined by the ends and .11 in mns . the 

The due performance of the functions of the . • reslip poses 
expenditure of large sums of money. Expen- to suppW 

IncW and so the State has to have some 

it an income or revenue. Thus public Taxation is 

with the revenue and expenditure of the bta e. t | K ‘. j utv of 
the chief means by which revenue is raised. ^ () make 

every citizen to pay the taxes. As the btate c o , p U ion 
his social life and self-development possible this• j* • e 
which the citizen must compulsorily bear. 1 ' * 
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imposing taxes should see that they are not oppressive on the 
citizen and are of such amounts as could easily be paid by him. 
Thus the revenue of the State has to depend on the power of 
the people to pay, which again depends on the economic 
condition of the country. The economic condition of the 
country depends upon the proper utilisation of its natural 
resources. It is the State alone which can bring about the 
proper development of a country’s resources. This again dem¬ 
ands judicious expenditure of money by the State. Thus the 
economic well-being of the people should be the object of the 
State in its economic activity—both with regard to revenue 
and expenditure. 

Revenue 

The revenue of the State is mainly derived from taxation 
though there are also other sources. These are: (1) the pro 
perty of the Stale such as forests (2) State enterprise—mainly 
monopolistic business such as opium, salt etc. (3) payment 
by the public for services rendered such as railway fares, 
postage stamps, telegraph charges etc. 

Taxation 

A tax is a compulsory contribution levied by the State 
upon its subjects and for which the State makes no direct 
return. All payment made to the State is not tax. For ins¬ 
tance. to pay for a postage stamp is not to pay a tax as it is 
not, firstly, a compulsory payment and, secondly, the State 
makes a specific and direct return by carrying the letter and 
delivering it at the designated address. The tax is levied for 
the general purposes of the State. Taxes are of two kinds— 
direct and iudir ct. Direct taxes are those the burden of the 
payment of which is directly borne by those on whom they are 
imposed and cannot be shifted on to the shoulders of others. 
Indirect taxes, on the other hand, are those the burden of 
which is not borne by the persons taxed. For instance a tax 
imposed on my income has to be paid by me and so the income 
tax is direct. But in the case of customs duty imposed on a 
dealer in respect of goods he has imported from a foreign coun¬ 
try the dealer pays it but does not bear the burden—ie. does 
not pay it out of his own pocket. He puts up the price of his 
goods to the extent of the tax and thus makes his customers 
bear the burden. Customs duty is thus an indirect tax. 
Direct taxes are more certain and more equitable than indirect 
taxes because they are imposed according to the ability of the 
taxed persons to pay and because they are certain. The income- 
tax payer knows how much he will have to pay and when and 
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the government knows who is going to pay the income-tax and 
his ability to pav The higher the income the higher is the 
amount o y f tax payable on it. Those whose = e » below. 

certain minimum do not have to pay an> ■ < the peop l e 

direct taxes however, make only a small section p P 

contribute towards the revenue. They cannot make-very se - 
tion of the people pay something towards 'be mamtcnanc^ol 
the State. Indirect taxes on the other hand can nu 
section of the people pay something be ^use t iey are^ ewe ^ 
commodities and everyone has to buy things g - * v the 
the indirect tax is not equitable. T ^ e pu , u t l ie j r abilitv 
same tax of the same amount as the rich » escapes 

to pay is less. The result is that whereas the ncta ®a" p Qf 

lightly the poor man is made to suffer. * ® eoualitv 

taxation should have the qualities 0 . ^f r . - t ' ' It s { lou jd 
convenience economy, elasticity and pro .■ ~ j 

be known who is to pay tax. how much 0 ^able at 
when, and how it is to be paid. It should a u should be 

a time and manner convenient to the tax-pay . - accord- 

equitable, that is, the burden should be so should be 

ing to the ability to pay as not to be oppress. ve lt should n 
economical, that is to say. the cost of collection should belowso 
as not to deprive the treasury of the btate o an. g raise( j 

It should be elastic so that the yield of taxatl °" ' lit ‘ ionS . 

by the readjustment of rates to existing ec n tem G f 

The system should be productive, that is to sa - ' without 

taxation should be such as to yield sufficien 
impairing the productive capacity of peop^A *^ 

system will have such taxes as would make paying taxes 

producing classes lose much of their me L hich again 

and this will make the conditions of his life bad ‘ 8 

will lower their efficiency. 


Public Debt 

Tax revenue is not always sufficient the.^“^oblfged 
government and the government very oft £ orrowings c f the 
to borrow money from the people. AllI t sh ^ rt term 

government constitute the Public D ^ # th un f un ded debt, 
government loans are termed the floating of indefinite 

The funded public debts are the long pen j tg i oau 

period _ loans. The government “ su d a11> \ P c a e y rtain amount of 
obligations by creating a sinking fund * revenue and 

money is set apart every year from the j g overnm ent to 
accumulates year after year and enables tt g 
pay off its debts. 
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Expenditure 

The nature of public expenditure is determined by the 
functions aud ends of the State. The State by its economic 
activity has to promote the economic and social well-being of 
be the people. Expenditure by governments, therefore, should 
on such subjects and in such manner as to give the maxim um 
benefit to the people. More money, foT instance should be 
spent, in normal peace times, on the social services and nation¬ 
building departments—on education, . health agriculture, 
industry, insurance against uuemploymeut, health insurance, 
old age pensions etc. Expenditure on the police functions of 
the State, that is, on defence and internal security, should be 
comparatively low. A proper system of expenditure should 
also have as its object an equitable redistribution of wealth. 
The revenue of the State is closely linked up with its expen- 
diture. ^ Expenditure on proper lines should result in increased 
productivity and greater wealth for the people. The people 
is then able to pay more in taxes and in other ways The 
modern State requires very large amounts of money to dis¬ 
charge its manifold functions. This it can have by increasing 
the national wealth which is achieved by a sound system of 
expenditure. Unless the standard of living of the people is 
steadily on the increase or decently maintained there must be 
something wrong with the expenditure of public money. 


Public Finance in India : Sources of Revenue 

The Government of India Act has divided the sources 
?' r f ven ™ between the Central and Provincial Governments in 
India. 1 he Central sources aTe : 

(A) for tax-revenue, (i) customs (2) excise (3) income-tax, 
corporation-tax anc i excess profits duty (4) salt, 

(B) for non-tax revenue, (1) receipts from railways (2) pro- 

fits of coinage (3) share of the profits of the Reserve Bank 

ol India (4) posts and telegraphs and some some other 
small items. 

Of the customs receipts 6 2 ‘/ s per cent of export duty 

O r S S n° F m ( il Ute - bas t0 be pa,d to Ben S a1 ' Bihar, Assam and 
unssa Of the income-tax revenue 50 per cent less Rs 4 1 /. 

crores has to be distributed among the Provinces. The corpo¬ 
ra 1 n-tax is the tax levied on the income of companies. The 
Excess Profits Duty was imposed in 1940 and is a tax on the 
increased profits made due to war conditions. It started with 
the rate of 10 percent on all profits over and above the 
normal profits made before the war. It was later raised to 
66 ,/ 3 per cent and eventually to 938/3 per cent (In England 
there is an excess profits duty of looker centj. TheExcess 
P fits tax has been abolished in 1946. The income- 
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tax rate is a progressive, i. e.. increasing.with Rasing 
income. In 1940 the rates were increased ^ 25 Per cent 
T f. jt tn aa 1 / Der cent and in 1942 and since then the rates 10 

the higher incomes have been raised further The rate of the 
corporation tax was originally 2 l j t annas 111 the r p 
anna in the rupee (super tax on incomes above Rs. 25, ) 

the rates have been raised during the war period. 

Provincial sources 

The Provincial sources of revenue are : { 

/ A x f or tax-revenue : (r) land revenue (2) Provincial excis 
(A J 3 ) shire oHncome-W, ( 4 ) share of export duty onju.e 
(5) taxes on professions and trades, on t 

ment etc. (6) sales tax (7) agricultural income tax 

(B) for non-tax revenue: (1) stamps (2) items 

forests (4) irrigation works and a number of other 

Defects of Indian taxation system 

The Indian taxation system is defective In the first 

place the raising of revenue seems to b e ts \ ^ ^ ^ 

the burden of taxation falls too lightly inconie of R S . 

heavily on the pom The minimu ^ and tl , e United 

1500 is too low. The level in G incomes in normal 

States is lower. The rates on the higher and tbe 

peace time is also much lower than 1 in C necessities 

United States. On the other hand the udl hrtr dship 

as salt, sugar, matches and kerosene oil impose 

on the poor. 

Composition of revenue : Central 

Customs, i. e.. import and e *P ort d «ties. wntnbute,the 
largest proportion of the central revenu 9 Salt tax 

Rs 4 l orores which was 21 Excises about the 

contributed Rs. 8 crores or 4 per cent Rs cror es 

same. The income-tax and super tax contnouw 

i. e., less than 7 1 /* per cent. 

Provincial 

In the Provinces land revenue ^ontnbutes irr j. 

except in the Punjab where the larg ej F c j se except in the 

Ss"fa’‘ttacStrfft** Fo,e5tS yieU 3 

jarger revenue. 
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Land Revenue 

Land revenue in India is levied according to assessment 
on estates or individual holdings of land. There are two types 
of revenue assessment or settlement—permanent and temporary 
settlement. 


Permanent Settlement 

The revenue has been permanently settled since 1793 by 
the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa, part of Assam, Madras and United Provinces. The 
system of tenure in these parts is Zamindari tenure. Zamin- 
dars, the owners of estates, pay the revenue to the Government 
as fixed in 1793. The Government has no direct contact 
with the tenants of the land. Zamindari tenure is not perm¬ 
anently settled in every part of the country. In Oudh, for 
instance, and in the Central Provinces there is no permanent 
settlement on Zamindari or malguzari estates. 

Temporary settlement 

In the other type of assessment the revenue is settled for 
a period varying from 10 to 40 years. In these temporarily 

settled areas there are three types of land-tenure_ryotwari, 

mahalwa ri and malguzari. The ryots or the peasant-proprietors 
are individually assessed according to the size and yield of 
their holdings. They have to pay the revenue, fixed fora 
certain number of years, directly to the Government individ. 
r nr' j *kis system obtains in Bombay, Berar, greater part 
of Madras, Sind and most of Assam. The period of settlement 
varl f- In the mahalwari system the revenue is assessed not 
on the holdings of individual tenants but on the whole mahalor 
area composed of one or more villages. Although assessment 
is collective the individual is made responsible for payment. 
This system prevails in the United Provinces and the Punjab 
In the Punjab, however, the method of collection is different.’ 
Collection is made through the lambardar who is the village 
headman. The malguzari settlement obtains in the Central 
Provinces and only varies from the zamindari system in that 
the revenue is not permanently settled. 

Heads of Expenditure : Central 

The main heads of Central expenditure are- (1) Defence 
Services (2) Debt charges (3) Civil Departments (4) Direct 
Charges on the revenues (5) Subventions to Provinces. The 
debt charges represent the interest that has to be paid on 
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public debt. The pubic debt of the Government of India in 
1938.39 amounted to Rs 950 crores of which a large amount 
was owed to England. The recent war. however, lias had the 
effect of wiping out the debt to England. In 1942 the l ublic 
Debt stood at Rs 1.247.14 crores. The increase, of course, is 
mainlv due to war loans. The direct charges on the revenue 
represent the cost of revenue collection. Subvention? are ie 
contributions made bv the Central Government to the revenues 
of the Provinces of Assam. Orissa. North-West Frontier 1 ro- 
vince, the United[Provinces and Sind, 'lhe Railway re\uui 
was separated from the general revenues 111 1924 aiul om > , 
certain percentage of receipt* is contributed to the gene 

revenue. 

Provincial 

The main heads of Provincial expenditure arc: (1) 
Police (2) Education ( 3 ) Genera! Administration (4) ‘^ srlt J l y ails 
(5) Medical Departments (6) Administration of Justice < 

(7) Irrigation (8) Industries. 

Defects of public expenditure system 

The most outstanding defect with regard to puWu 

expenditure in India is that more money is sp 1 

functions of the State than on social services. In 193 * 39 « 

of a total expenditure, Central and Provincial of Rs -o 8 cror^ 
Rs 86 crores or more than 41 per cent was spent 
security services, —defence service.-. R- 5 - am j m j nor 

administration, justice jails and police * 3 j B \ u i get the 
security departments Rs 4 «o« S In the ^e of 

defence services always absorb b> far l Provincial 

money and so do the police and jails m he 
Budget?. On the other hand the total expen j itt ] e 

services is very low. In 1938-39 only Rs 34 - 

over 16 per cent was spent on social service > of wluchjR -^5 

crores were spent on education. Rs 4 cror , . Rs 2 rr0 res 

crores on civil works, Rs 2 crores on pu < distributed 

on agriculture. R? 1 crore on industries and the rest <*• No _ 

among cooperation, veterinary and scien 1 ,c P' OJ . re ii e f, 
thing, moreover, is done for such social serv » . a llow- 

unemployment insurance, old age pensions or sickness 
ances P Comparison with similar expenditure in 
America shows what paltry amount is sp 

Per Cent of Total Expenditure Expenditure per head 

India (19.38-39) 16 

United Kingdom(iQ 38 - 39 ) 2 7 
United States (1931-32) A 


Re 1--0--0 
Rs. 77-0-0 
Rs. 24--0--0 
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(Table and figures from the Annals vol 234). Moreover 
the local bodies in England and America spend much more on 
social services than do the local bodies in India. In 1936-37 
United Kingdom spent through the local bodies Rs 135 crores 
on education alone and the United States spent Rs 368 crores 
while India with a far larger population spent in 1938-39 only 
Rs 4 crores. The social services are starved in India because 
of the very high proportion of defence and police expenditure 
and because of a too costly administration. This high expendi¬ 
ture on the civil administration is due to the payment of high 
salaries- particularly to the British officials. The employment 
of British personnel, both in the civil and military administra¬ 
tion naturally makes the cost of administration so high as they 
have to be paid high salaries because of their higher standards 
of living and other reasons. The Governor-General of India 
is the highest paid executive in the world. He gets much more 
than the President of the United States or the Prime Minister 
of England. As has already been noted before, the defence 
services are so expensive because of the employment of British 
troops and officers. Much wasteful expenditure is caused by 
the effort to keep up the paraphernalia, pomp and dignity of 
the Imperial Government. Expenditure by the Government 
on these lines does not naturally promote the economic well¬ 
being .of the people to any appreciable extent. And this is one 
of the contributory causes of the appalling poverty of the 
people of India. 

BUDGETS 

Central Government 

Revenue (in lakhs of rupees) 



1938-39 

1946-47 (B.E.) 

Customs 

40.14 

65.55 

Excise 

8,25 

46.70 

Income-tax 

12,67 

47.92 

Corporation tax 

1.87 

68,94 

Salt 

8.33 

9.30 

Railways (net receipts) 

3 U 96 

40,69 

Post and Telegraphs 

74 

11.27 

Currency and Mint 

48 

16,66 

Extraordinary Items 

4.05 

7 

Miscellaneous 

. 1,56 

30,68 

Other Items 

9.48 

9,16 

Total Revenue 

119.53 

346.94 
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Expenditure 

Direct Demands on Revenue 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Defence Services 

Railways 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary Items 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works 

Other Items 


4.25 

14 . 3 ^ 

10,04 

52,08 

20.92 

3. 6 9 

1 

36 

2.59 
1 ,99 


Total Expenditure 


Piovincial Governments 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 

(In thousands of rupee*) 


United Provinces 


Revenue 

Band Revenue 
Irrigation 
Provincial Excise 
Stamps 

Civil Administration 
Forest 

Other taxes on income 
Other taxes and duties 
Other Items 


1938-39 

6,11.87 

1.63,62 

1,36*25 

1.46 5 ° 
77.96 

48.31 

20,00 

5.°8 

92.11 


13.01.7° 


Expenditure 1938-39 

Direct Demands on Revenue 1.58.72 

Irrigation 2,26,91 

General Administration 1,44,86 

Justice 7 T >82 

Jails 8 *.35 

Police - 1,66,50 

Education 2,10,67 

Medical * 36 4 ° 

Public Health 23,47 

Agriculture 7 X *24 

Industries 20 87 

Civil Works 64,57 



9.65 

4^.97 

35 .°° 

2 . 44-51 

33.32 

946 

7,20 

1,48 

5.18 

323 


391.00 


1944-45 

6 . 53 . 0 ° 

2,23,70 

4 - x 3-98 

1 . 95 . 0 ° 

2,22,68 
1-53 66 
2,70,00 

1 . 31.57 

i, 65 . 8 o 


2 4 . 29.39 

1944-45 
1.85 41 
1 , 23.77 
1,66,99 

80,24 

77-31 

3 . 18.74 

2 , 44.58 

81,21 

34.28 

68,17 

1.10,03 

1 , 84,91 
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Pensions 

1 . 04.39 

I. 34 .I 3 

Extraordinary 


50,40 

Civil Defence 


20,00 

Supply 


1,25.00 

Other Items 

97.09 

3.84 72 


14,28,26 

23,89,89 

Punjab 



Revenue 

1939-40 

1944-45 

Irrigation 

4.60,54 

6,10,77 

Land Revenue 

2.76,5^ 

3.21,62 

Provincial Excise 

1,10,72 

2 . 49.59 

Stamps 

$5,90 

1.14-87 

Forest 

23.97 

75,62 

Civil Administration 

87,88 

1 . 35,38 

Income tax other than Corporation 

tax 13,50 

1,89.52 

Other taxes and duties 

O.21 

66.86 

Miscellaneous 

2647 

1.17.15 

Extraordinary receipts 

35.13 

3,08,92 

Other items 

72.07 

82,53 


12,01,97 

22,72,83 

Expenditure 

1039-40 

1944-45 

Direct Demands 

87.39 

i, 54 . 3 o 

Irrigation 

1 . 55.17 

1,96.19 

Geueral administration 

1,16.62 

1 . 44.53 

Justice 

53.59 

59.65 

Jails 

30,23 

53,62 

Police 

1,26.85 

2 , 34,52 

Education 

1,65,17 

2,08,00 

Medical 

54,97 

62,04 

Public Health 

24.39 

36.66 

Agriculture 

39.92 

76,02 

Industries 

21,46 

3 L 27 

Civil Works 

1,40.07 

L 73 . 7 o 

Pensions 

79.42 

96,09 

Other Items 

1,00,88 

5 i, 4 i 


11.96.13 

i 5 . 7 S,io 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

The old British colonial system in which Britain ^Uined 

in her hands the power of government. a he rcvolt of the 

in the interest of herself came to an cn United Slates 

American Colonies and the e>tabl.sbment ^ {i cyJL inaugurat- 

of America in i 73 * A new unpenal policy^ 

ed. The British Empire came to be regard - n a wider 

munity composed of various nations l>‘ .J ics 1U increasing 
life. Self-government was given to the j ^ itldepe n- 

measures. The conception of a mun iduallv emerged, 

dent nations associated m a Common cal 8- ; j SoUt h 

The Dominions of Canada Australia New ^ 

Africa and the Free State of hire can Empire in the 

yet associated with the other I )ar b ( i t j G f Nations, 

larger community of the British Commonwealth ol a 

Justification for the British Common"^ J rivalry and 

things. Firstly, in a world wllcr ^ there { t as an example 
competition often resulting in war it cx and amity 

of not merely good understandit g, i^ inrer J ationa i com- 

between nations but as actualh a h . „ ud realisation 

munity. Secondly, it stands for the ex ^established in 

of those free institutions which can Dominions 

England after centuries of struggle \ - U have 

these institutions came to be established J lia . 
representative and responsible government can be f OU nd 

eutary procedure. Different types of goy ad South Africa 
functioning in the British Coinnionwealt • • ’ pecu ii a rities 

and Australia have federal constitutions ..entralised unitary 
of its own. New Zealand and hue bare the other 

governments. Apart from the Dominion.. self-government 

constituent parts of the Empire do no 1 - sc |f.« 0 ven»meiit 
in the fullest degree. There are degrees of selKfc jcular 

in accordance with the political advan, together in one 
colonies. All these various parts are born > „ o{ England 
whole by the common link of the Crown. institute the 

is the sovereign in all the numerous uni “ o{ the British 
Empire. The Crown is the symbol of t ds t be Domi- 

Commonwealth. There is no other tie w it is the 

mens with Great Britain in the Commonwealth^.^ this 

common allegiance to the Crown which f common eco- 

loose union of the British Commonwealth B foundat ion of the 
nomic interest was what really cemented tbi colo- 

Commonwealth helped by the kinship and af nity aud 

nies with Great Britain. With their industrial prog 
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their economic independence and consequent growth of a sense 
of nationality the early intimacy seems to be dissolving and the 
Crown seems to be the only -emaining link. So far as Eire is 
concerned even that link is very precarious and likely to snap 
with the disappearance of Eire’s present position of 
economic helplessness. To exist the Commonwealth has to 
forge new economic links which will hold it together by mutual 
advantage in a common economic well-being, 

Another weak aspect of the Commonwealth comes out in 
relation with the position of India in it. On the score of her 
political backwardness and disunity India has been steadily 
refused by Great Britain the right of self-government. Consti¬ 
tutional reforms have been conceded in driblets and Iudia is yet 
far from having a government of the Dominion type though 
Dominion Status lias beeu promised. But what is more impor¬ 
tant for the Commonwealth is that there is great bitterness that 
permeates the relationship that exists today between Great 
Britian and India. If the British Commonwealth fails to retain 
in it communities other than of European origin on a footing 
of equality and fellow-feeling it cannot have a bright future. 
India alone constitutes about 80 per cent of the Commonwealth 
population. All selfish motive of economic imperialism, racial 
arrogance and national bitterness on the part of the constituent 
members must disappear if the broad ideal of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations is to be concretely realised. 

The theoretical ideal on which the Commonwealth is 
based is undoubtedly a contribution towards world peace. It 
represents a real stage in the evolution of an international 
world community. The foundations, however, must first be 
strengthened in the manner suggested here before the ideal can 
possibly materialise. 


CHAPTER XIV 

WORLD ORGANISATION AND INDIA 

The world today has ceased to be composed of farflung 
communities without any common ties and interests or without 
any regular contact. Scientific means of communication have 
annihilated distance, brought different countries into intimate 
contact and developed increasingly inter-linked interests. 
The world today is one huge network of inter-connected eco¬ 
nomic and political relations. Economic ar.d political changes 
in a remote corner of the world find immediate repercussions 
in other parts. The exchange of ideas and cultural interchange 
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are laying foundations of a universal culture. Due to these 
dose Inter-relations wars today tend to involve all countries, 
and wars are the greatest obstacle in the way ohhe develop¬ 
ment of an international community. Warb are both the en 
and cause of conflict and rivalry between national interests 
Conflict and rivalry between nations interfere with both the 

internal development of the countries concerned and the growth 
£ •*. j between all nations. lulls national iuh 

t\T ^"h^^eliminated and different national 
interests harmonised. 

Social harmony on an international scale has become an 
absolute necessity for the existence and progress °‘ net ache 1 

»«Wrs?.S -n 

of a country now is also a potential nvem of illter 

SX^iTrMnTp SS ^^^jsSZZ 

a^worMcdi^sbrp^^ 

7 T£c 7 f e^s. he unf rr^;^anised T.ds is the 

lesson that the world learnt after the F.rs. Wmdd \V ^ 
attempt was made to organise peace in the Le.ig 

League of Nations 

The League of Nations was established in 1920 
33 states including Ind*** and be 

Union were not members. But tne >o\ in ^ . 1 

League iu 1934 - 

Organisation 

There were five primary organs of the 

Z Pe=C r t of = — 

British Empire, France. Italy and J P 1 au( ] was 

members. In 1926 .Germany en ‘ e f^‘^ t L "^bers. whose 
given a permanent seat. The iion-perm t elected by a 

number was eventually raided to 9 . we Assero blv was 

maiority of members of the Asse.whfcta “ohirf the 
composed of the delegations of all ‘he States ^ 

League. The Assembly was divided into / Assembly 

s“n! Of the Assembly had to be uuammous. 
dealt with all matters relating to the Leagje. 
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was the permanent organ of administration with a Secretary- 
General at its head. The International Labour Organisation 
was charged with the task of ensuring humane labour standards 
through the conclusion of international agreements. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice sat at The Hague in 
Holland with 15 Judges elected jointly by the Council and 
the Assembly for 9 years. It tried disputes between states. 
The League also had some secondary organs—3 Technical 
Organisations, Advisory Committees, a Supervisory Commission, 
the Committee of Intellectual Cooperation and the Inter¬ 
national Institute. The constitution of the League was the 
Covenant signed by all members. 

Functions 

The two main functions of the League were the preven¬ 
tion of war and the organisation of world peace. It attempted 
to do this through disarmament or limitation of armaments 
and through peaceful settlement of disputes. It had some 
success in this respect with the small nations. But it signally 
failed to prevent war or stop war when any Great Power was 
Concerned. To stop war the League had the power of applying 
sanctions against the aggressive Power or Powers When Italy 
invaded Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) the League after a good deal 
of vacillation applied economic sanctions in certain articles 
which were forbidden to be supplied to Italy. The League 
could not, however, stop the Italo-Abyssinian war. The League 
failed to take any action against the Japanese aggression in 
China. Finally the League was an utter failure with regard 
to German aggressions in eastern Europe in 1938-39. It could 
not prevent the outbreak of the Second World War. But the 
League did achieve some success in promoting international 
cooperation and contact in cirtain matters. For instance, the 
League s International Office of Public Health gathered infor¬ 
mation about epidemic diseases, fixed standards for drugs etc. 
It also had some success with levelling up the standard of life 
of workers in certain backward areas. But, as has been said 
above, peace is the most essential condition for international 
cooperation and harmony and the League has failed miserably 
in performing this its most important function of preserving 
peace. 


Defects and causes of failure 

Of the many reasons for the failure of the League the 
following are the main ones. To start with, the League did 
not contain all the Great Powers. Those Great Powers who 
were in it guided and dominated the League, often running it 
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in their own political or other interest, but they did not take 
the real responsibility of making the League’s authority effec¬ 
tive and of maintaining the peace of the world. There was no 
sanction behind the decision and action of the League and it 
was particularly powerless when it had to deal with a recalci¬ 
trant Great Power. The united support and concerted action 
of the Great Powers alone could have created an irresistible 
force in the League of Nations but the Great Powers failed to 
agree among themselves pursuing as they did their own parti¬ 
cular interests at the cost of international unity and solidarity. 
There was no disinterested stiiving after peace, no united 
support of the League and no collective action to achieve 
collective security. There was failure to realise that the 
security oi nations could only be maintained by collective 
action, that peace was one indivisible whole and that an un¬ 
punished breach of the peace in any part ot the world would 
lead to aggression in every other part and to catastrophe. 

The United Nations Organisation 

The faiure of the League of Nations and the Second World 
War with all its horror and terrible significance have led to a 
renewed effort to establish a more effective orgnaisation for the 
maintenance of peace. Representatives of 5° nations met at San 
Francisco in April 1945 and adopted with some modifications 
the World Security Plan which had been drawn up in 1944 by 
the representatives of U.S.S.R.U.S. A., China and Britain in 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks. The new international orga¬ 
nisation is to be known as the United Nations Organi-sation. 
Its constitution is contained in the Security Charter which 
opens with a preamble saying that the organisation is establish¬ 
ed “to save the succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice evertook raankiud”, to reaffirm the value of human 
and national rights and equality and “to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger freedom. Article 
I sets out the objectives: “To maintain international peace 
and security, and to that end, take effective collective measures 
for prevention and removal of threats to peace, and for 
suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of peace 

.to develop friendly relations among the nations, ......to 

achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encourging respect for human 
rights and for the fundamental freedoms for all, without 
distinction as to rate, sex, language or religion.’’ 
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preserving the peace of the world.- 1 With her very great 
resources in men and money she will be able to make very 
substantial contribution to the power and force of the United 
Nations Organisation/' ; \ 
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With her great natural resources, economic potentialities 
and huge population.India can be.a tremendous force in world, 
affairs. Without the participation of India no international, 
system cau succeed. A discontented and backward India would 
be a great disturbing factor in the world situation. Thus the 
self-government and independence of India assumes an inter¬ 
national importance. A weak India with a huge market for 
industrial commodities and with large resources of raw material 
might cause much conflict among the leading nations. So for 
the sake of world peace India should become a wealthy, 
independent and democratic nation developing an independent 
economic life, that is, utilising her resources and developing 
her market for the material well-being of her people. The 
struggle for a secure source of raw materials and market is the 
most potent cause today of world conflagration. If a country 
has undeveloped resources and is weak it becomes the bone of 
contention between industrially advanced and powerful 
nations. India has played such a part in.the past and even at 
the present day might become a cause of unfriendly relations 
between some of the leading nations. 

4 

At the present time India has no independent foreign 
policy. In international affairs she functions as a part of the 
British Empire and is not able to exert any independent 
influence on world affairs.. Although India had a seat in the 
Eeague of Nations and has one in the United Nations Organi¬ 
sation her status in international affairs is one of inferiority. 
India has traditionally been a country of peace and when fully 
developed, powerful, and independent would become a great 
force for interuationa 1 peace. 




